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HE free discussion of critical prob- 

lems has a way of reaching a stale- 

mate when all that is possible to be 
said of a subject, on the basis of existing 
evidence, has been stated. Then a single 
remark more can be but repetition or an 
invalid assumption. Only the appearance 
of new evidence can then justify reopening 
such much-debated subjects for examina- 
tion. 

No single word in Hebrew has ever 
evoked such a torrent of discussion as the 
tetragrammaton, the personal 
name of the Hebrew god, now read by the 
scholars as Yahweh but more popularly 
pronounced as Jehovah. Despite the 
many suggestions that have been made to 
explain its meaning, recently scholars 
have been forced to confess that ‘“‘we are 
compelled to admit that we do not know 
for certain what its original significance 
was.”' The door to the problem is not yet 
closed and barred. Recent archeological 
and linguistic discoveries furnish, I be- 
lieve, a new datum that justifies re-exami- 
nation of the problem of the name of Yah- 
weh. 

Etymologies heretofore suggested for 
Yahweh are exceedingly varied. Langdon 
claims: “‘Any attempt to derive the word 
from a triliteral root is misleading, for it is 


1W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew 
Religion (2d ed., 1937), pp. 136-37. 


not the original name... . . Probably the 
word Jehovah arose from Yah, Ydhv, to 
carry the consonants of °>Adénai and has 
no other meaning.’ This view rests upon 
the assumption that the shorter forms of 
the name that are used, Yah and Yahi, 
are more original than the longer form 
Yahweh,’ but Albright has well argued for 
the priority of the longer form of the name 
and has explained Yahi, Yah, Yehd, and 
Yd as by-forms. He writes: 

Since Ydha is a perfectly regular jussive 
from Yahwéh, there is thus not the slightest 
difficulty in assuming it to be a normal by-form 
of Yahwéh. The only difficulty offered by the 
reduced form of the word is in the case of the 
name Yehd- where we have an anomalous 
product of analogy, like the equally absurd 
Yehdsef for Yosef. The Assyrian Yauhazi 
shows clearly enough that the actual pronun- 
ciation was Yahii- in composition. Yehd- is ob- 
viously formed on the analogy of the contract- 
ed form Y6- used in the late pre-exilic period 
(Jewish seals, ostraca of Samaria) both for the 
divine name at the beginning of theophorus 


2S. H. Langdon, The Mythology of All Races (1931), 
V, 388, n. 5. For recent explanations based on other 
than a Semitic triconsonantal root see citations in 
W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1940), p. 328, n. 84. 

So argued recently by G. R. Driver, ‘‘The Origi- 
nal Form of the Name ‘Yahweh’: Evidence and Con- 
clusions," ZATW, XLVI (1928), 7-25, and “‘Je- 
hovah,"’ Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 1929), 
XII, 995-97 ; cf. T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (1936), p. 
100. 
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compounds and also at the end. The post- 
exilic writing Yahi is naturally due to a re- 
vival of the historical spelling accompanied, no 
doubt, by a similar archaistic pronunciation.‘ 


The correct etymology would seem to lie 
in a derivation of Yahweh’s name from an 
“imperfect” form of the triconsonantal 
verbal root hwy, for which several quite 
diverse meanings have been suggested.® 
The now commonly accepted vocalization 
Yahweh has been regarded as serving in 
the early period of the Hebrew language 
for either the simple (gal) or the causative 
(hifi) types of action. Interpretations 
have varied, as scholars have chosen to 
explain the verbal action implied in the 
name from either of these two points of 
view. For example, comparing the Arabic 
root haway, ‘‘to fall,” the explanation of 
the name of Yahweh, through the use of 
the gal stem, has been “‘the Faller,” in the 
sense of the one who rushes or crashes 
down or falls down from heaven, as a 
meteor which was later worshiped as a 
“house of God” (a bethel).6 Using the 
hifil stem with the same root idea, the in- 
terpretations have been “the One who 
causes to fall,” either with reference to 
rain or lightning, indicating a storm-god,’ 
or as the “Feller,” the one who fells (his 
foes) 

The Arabic language, however, has an- 
other root meaning for the root hwy, from 


‘W. F. Albright, “Contributions to Biblical Ar- 
chanology and Philology,”’ JBL, XLIII, Parts 3-4 
(1924), 374. 


* F. Brown, 8. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, A He- 
brew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (1926 
ed.), p. 2184. 

*A. Klostermann, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(1896), p. 70; ef. P. de Lagarde, Orientalia, II (1880), 
27-30. The root, in this sense, is used of a falling star 
in the Koran (53:1) but in Hebrew only of snow (Job 
37 :6). 

7 W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1st ed., 1881), p. 423; J. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten (1898), III, 175; R. Eisler, 
Orientalische Studien (‘Mitteilungen der vorderasiatis- 
chen Gesellschaft,’’ Vol. XXII [{1917]), II, 36. 


8B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (2d ed., 
1889), I, 429, n. 1. 


which a meaning for Yahweh might be de. 
rived. It can mean “to blow.” Some 
scholars therefore have regarded the tetra- 
grammaton as standing for ‘‘the Blower” 
in the sense of a storm-god.°* 

The majority of scholars, however, link 
the name Yahweh to the Hebrew root 
hyy, which is written in Aramaic 
as hw for hwy. Again the choice lies be- 
tween the simple (gal) and the causative 
(hifil) stems in deriving the exact mean- 
ing of the name. Those assuming the stem 
to be the simple one translate ‘‘He who is” 
and interpret their translation by refer- 
ence to some more or less abstract aspect 
of “‘being” such as “the Absolute and Un- 
changeable One’”’ ; “the Existing One’’ who 
is self-consistent and unchangeable; ‘‘the 
One Ever Coming into Manmfestation”’ as 
the god of redemption; or as “the One 
Who Is (with His People.)’’® The causa- 
tive stem produces the idea “He Who 
Causes To Be”’ as interpreted in the senses 
“the One Bringing into Being”’ or “Life- 
giver,” “the Giver of Existence”’ or “Cre- 
ator,” or “He Who Brings Things to 
Pass,” sometimes regarded as “the Per- 
former of His Promises.” 

The interpretation of Yahweh as cre- 
ator, deriving the meaning from the root 
hyy in Hebrew, resting back on an earlier 
hwy now found in Aramaic, would seem 
indicated by the rather meaningless 
phrase »ehyeh *sher >ehyeh, literally, “I am 
who (or “what”) I am,” found in Exod. 
3:14. But the originality of this passage 
has been questioned. Albright would con- 
cur in emending the text to read Yahweh 
“sher yihweh, “He causes To Be What 

*J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische Ge 
schichte (6th ed., 1907), p. 25, n. 1; Meek, op. cit. 
pp. 92 ff. and 103. The latter states: ‘‘The derivation, 


however, is not certain"’ (p. 93), but regards this con- 
ception as ‘‘the most probable"’ (p. 103). 


‘0 Cf. Brown- Driver-Briggs, op. cit., p. 218a, sub. 2, 
and 8. Feigin, Missitrei Heavar (1943), pp. 355, 429 ff. 
11 Brown-Driver-Briggs, op. cit., cf. Albright, From 
the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 198-99 and 328, n. 84. 
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Comes into Existence,” for a possible 
Yahweh zé Yihweh with the same mean- 
ing. Oesterley and Robinson say that 
“the root from which it (7W7") comes is 
quite uncertain; the paranomasia of Ex- 
odus 3:14 was hardly intended to be ety- 
mology.’'* The passage has long been re- 
garded as a probable gloss in the text." 
The meaning of the tetragrammaton need 
not be determined with reference to the 
comment in Exod. 3:14. 

There has been strong objection to the 
derivation of the name of Yahweh from 
the Hebrew verb hdya(h) (originally hyy), 
“to be.’”’” Meek says: “Even if the word 
be derived from the root ‘to be’ it can only 
come from the Arabic hawd ‘to befall, to 
be,’ Hebrew hadwah, and not from the He- 
brew root ‘to be,’ which is hdydh.”” 
Driver insists: 

The interpretation 6 dv “he who is” of the 
Alexandrian version, in implying metaphysi- 
cally the assertion of this absolute being, is in- 
correct; for hayah “became” or “‘was’’ denotes 
being phenomenally, not essentially or onto- 
logically... . . The correct form is not 
“‘was”’ in Biblical Hebrew. . . . . hayah, 
though used of a fulfillment of a divine promise 
or prediction, can hardly be abstractly so em- 
ployed with no indication of promise, and the 
causative theme of hdydh is found in no Semitic 
language except in late Syriac, but is replaced 
by that of some other root.'* 


Earlier Kautzsch had written: 


The interpretation of Yahwé as creator 
would ill agree with Hebrew usage, which em- 
ploys the name of Yahwé chiefly with reference 


Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 
198-99. 

W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (1941), p. 95; cf. Meek, 
op. cit., pp. 101-2. 

“W. R. Arnold, “The Divine Name in Exodus 
IIl:14," JBL, XXIV (1905), 133 ff., 162; R. H. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (1941), p. 
95. 

“ Op. cit., p. 103. 
Jehovah," op. cit., pp. 995-96. 
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to revelations of God to his people, or the con- 
duct of the people toward their national god 
whereas the cosmic working of God is connect- 
ed with other divine names. It is not to be 
denied that 7" may have had originally 
another much more concrete signification than 
that given in Exodus 3:14." 


Such are the objections to deriving the 
name of Yahweh from the root hyy. Al- 
bright, who derives his interpretation by 
means of this root, says of other possi- 
bilities: “‘ ‘He blows, He fells, He loves, 
He is kindly,’ ete. are totally without 
parallel in ancient Near-Eastern onomas- 
tics.’"'® However, the pre-Islamic divine 
names Ya‘ug, “Protector,” and Yaguth, 
“Helper,”’ are certainly parallel to Yah- 
weh, ‘‘Declarer.’”'® The antiquity of such 
formation is attested by the probable 
presence in the Bible of the name Yagith 
in its equivalent Hebrew form, Y*ish.*° 
The problem remains unsettled. All that 
can be said on the basis of existing evi- 
dence, from what appears to bé ridiculous 
to the sublime, has been said, but wide 
diversity of opinion still exists. There 
must be some other more satisfactory and 
convincing answer. 

New light on the tetragrammaton has 
come to us indirectly through the trans- 
lation of the cuneiform tablets found at 
Ras Shamra in Syria since 1929."" In the 
religious epics there discovered, written in 
poetry, we have parallelism of construc- 
tion such as we have in biblical poetry. 
This is of inestimable value in translating, 
for the known ‘element in a parallel often 
gives the key to the unknown. We read, 
for example: 


E. Kautzsch, “Names,"’ Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(1899), Vol. III, col. 3323. 

18 From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 198 

19 E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London, 
1877), Part I, Vol. V, p. 21984, and Vol. VI, p. 2306. 

2° Gen. 36:18. 


“Of. C. F. A. Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Terts of 
Ras Shamra—Ugarit (1939). 
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Out of his mouth the word (rgm) goes forth, 
Out of his lips (goes forth) his command (hw). 


And Gpn and Ugr replied, 
“Message (thm) of the Divine Son, Mot 
Command (hwt) of the Beloved, the Son 
of 


From the parallel constructions of these 
passages we learn that rgm, thm, and hwt 
have similar meanings. Baneth would de- 
rive rgm from the Akkadian root ragdmu, 
“to speak, complain.’** The hwt he sug- 
gests might be compared with the Ak- 
kadian awdt (later form: amdt) widely 
used for “‘word,”’ “command,” etc.” This 
suggestion has won the acceptance of 
scholars.” 

The etymology of Akkadian awdtu, 
however, has not been without its diffi- 
culties. Since the final ¢ of awdtu and hwt 
is the indicator of feminine gender, it does 
not belong to the verbal root, which must 
therefore be of the class of verbs with a 
final weak. consonant, originally either y 
or w. Halévy has conjectured the root to 
be wmy,”? Langdon wm?,?* Delitzsch >mh,?° 


€ 
Christian °wy (comparing Arabic i! ) 
and Bezold hwy (Akkadian ew, Aramaic 


2 Ch. Virolleaud, Révolte de KoSer contre 


Baal (III AB, A),”’ Syria, XVI (1935), 32, Pl. xi, 1. 
6; ef. C. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (‘‘Analecta orien- 
talia,"’ No. 20 [1940]), sec. 7:16. 

Virolleaud, ‘‘La Mort de Baal (I*AB),” 
Syria, XV (1934), 305 ff., Pl. xxxix, Col. I, ll. 11-13. 

* D. H. Baneth, “Zu dem altkanaaniiischen Epos 
von Ras Shamra,”’ Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 7 (1932), col. 452, n. 2. 

% Ibid., n. 4. 

26 Cf. Gordon, op. cit., p. 97 (Glossary, No. 239); 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 145. 

27 J. Halévy, ‘‘Apercu grammatical de l'allographie 
assyro-babylonienne,’’ Actes du Siriéme Congrés I nter- 
national des Orientalistes tenu in 1883 a Leide (1885), 
Part II, sec. 1, p. 546. 

238. H. Langdon, “‘Word,"’ Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics (1922), XII, 749. 

29 F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch (1896), 
p. 81; cf. W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the 
Assyrian Language (1905), I, 52. 

# V. Christian, ‘Uber einige Verba des Sprechens,”’ 
Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XXIX (1915), 439. 


hwy).*' The latter would be least likely, 
for, from a root with the strong initial gut- 
teral h, the word should be ewétu rather 
than awdtu, just as Hebrew h*mdr, “ass” 
(Arabic j=), becomes eméru in Akkad- 
ian. It would require such an initial weak 
consonant as Hebrew he to produce the 
initial a in awdtu, just as Hebrew hdlakh, 
“‘walk,”’ is alaku in Akkadian. Fortunate- 
ly, the spelling of hwt for awdtu in the Ras 
Shamra texts cited above settles the mat- 
ter, for the Ras Shamra—Ugaritic alphabet 
is rich in laryngeals and could express any 
such letters precisely. The root of the 
feminine noun awdtu or hwt is hwy, which 
is written in Hebrew as hdwd(h). 

If further corroboration is necessary, it 
is furnished by the quite independent 
study of Hebrew hawwd(h) made by Guil- 
laume.** He shows that the héwd(h) in 
Isa. 47:11 is indeed an “incantation” or 
“curse”’ and that, of the remaining seven- 
teen occurrences of the word in the Bible, 
eight plainly show that hawwéth “are con- 
nected with the organs of speech or with 
a verb that denotes utterance so that an 
incantation or curse is implied.’’ Thus, 
the root of these words which were former- 
ly misunderstood has been recovered, and 
we learn that in Hebrew we have attested 
the use of the root hwy with the meaning 
“to speak.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that there 
existed between the Akkadian noun 
awatu, “word,” and its verb awit the same 
relationship as between the Hebrew noun 
dabhar, ‘“‘word,”’ and its verbal root dibbér, 
“speak,”’ “command,” and related ex- 
pressions. 

It is altogether possible that there may 
have existed some semantic connection 


Bezold, 
(1926), pp. 2-3. 

2 Dr. S. Feigin has drawn my attention to the 
study by A. Guillaume, ‘“‘Magical Terms in the Old 
Testament,’’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part 
II, 1942, pp. 111-31. 
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between the root hwy, “blow’’, found in 
Arabic and the root hwy, with its meaning 
“speak,” since it is conceivable that the 
root in Arabic was once used not only of 
wind but also of breath, like Hebrew 
nephesh and ruah, Greek rvedua, and Latin 
spiritus. Breath and speech are so inti- 
mately connected in Semitic that the 
words may sometimes be regarded as 
synonyms. Thus in Akkadian such names 
as 7'ab-8ar-4 A sSur, “Good is the breath of 
Asshur’”’ (used also with the divine names 
Sin and Shamash), and Jna-sdri-4Nusku- 
allak, ‘According to the breath of Nusku I 
walk”’ (used also with the name Marduk), 
the word sar“, “breath,” is used where we 
would expect awdtu, “command.’’** Sim- 
ilarly in Hebrew (Ps. 143:10) we find: 
Teach me to do thy will; 
For Thou art my God: 
Let thy good breath direct me 
Lead me in a plain country. 


What we have long sought has unex- 
pectedly come to light. We have found a 
new meaning for the root hwy used in the 
tetragrammaton.** Its use gives us the 
meaning “He declares” or “He speaks” 
as the original meaning of the name of 
Yahweh. 

Is such a conception of the character of 
Yahweh supported by the nature of early 
Yahwism as we understand it? It is well to 
repeat here part of the statement by 
Kautzsch which is quoted above: “He- 
brew usage ....employs the name of 
Yahweé chiefly with reference to the reve- 
lations of God to his people, or the con- 
duct of the people toward their national 


** Dr. A. Heidel has made me acquainted with L. 
Diirr, Die Wertung des gdttlichen Wortes im alten Testa- 
ment und im Antiken Orient (‘‘Mitteilungen der vor- 
derasiatische-aegyptischen Gesellschaft,"’ Vol. XLII, 
Part I [1938]), p. 152. 

* Following an argument by Mowinckel, Guil- 
laume (op. cit., p. 129) has independently come to this 
conclusion but does not have the Ras Shamra evi- 
dence that awdtu is hawétu, and, of course, he does not 
link the root with the name Yahweh. 


god.”” Any derivation of the name of Yah- 
weh must be consonant with the character 
of early Yahwism as we know it. The 
question is: Does “‘Declarer’’ fit as well 
or better than ‘‘Creator,”’ “Blower,”’ “‘De- 
stroyer,”’ and the other inter- 
pretations that have been proposed? 
Before exploring Hebrew usage, it will 
be well to examine the uses of awdtu in 
antiquity. The Ras Shamra texts use hwt 
in the sense of “saying” or ‘“command- 
ing,” chiefly with reference to the com- 
munications of the gods who are the prin- 
cipal characters mentioned in the litera- 
ture. There is lacking in these texts, how- 
ever, the frequency of occurrence and the 
consequent variety of meaning that is 
found in the Akkadian and Babylonian 
documents. In Akkadian awdlu, later 


form: amdtu, we have the general word 
for speech. Among the many definitions 
of the word listed by Bezold are ‘Rede, 
Kundgebung, Ausspruch, Aussage, Be- 


scheid, Nachricht, Botschaft, Antwort, 
Orakel, Wort, Wortlaut, Inhalt, Rede- 
gabe(?), Befehl, Geheiss.”* 

Most significant for our purpose, how- 
ever, are the religious uses of awdtu, 
“word.” It is used sometimes in a cosmic 
sense, as a word of power, in Akkadian as 
well as in the first chapter of Genesis, as in 
the passage: “At the word of the gods, the 
king of the gods, Adad brought back the 
rain and Ea opened his springs; wealth, 
prosperity, and abundance he established 
in my land.’’* Often the word of power is 
used in the blessing and the cursing formu- 
las in cuneiform literature. It is some- 
thing to be feared for its potential de- 
structiveness or treasured for its promise. 
The former is illustrated by a Babylonian 
boundary stone wherein the writer is con- 


% Op. cit., p. 3. 


*L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary Stones and 
Memorial Tablets in the British Museum (1912), Pl. 
xciv, ll. 2-5. 
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cerned about a future ruler who might 
come into power and disregard his property 
rights. He says: “.... the word of god- 
dess Nand and god Mar-Biti may he fear 
and respect with trembling and without 
limit.”*? Examples of the word of power 
used in blessing and cursing could easily 
be multiplied. Guillaume has shown that 
words of a similar nature, developed from 
the same root as awdtu, are to be found in 
Hebrew. 

Quite often the word awdtu is used 
where we would translate “order” or 
“command” as expressions of the will of 
the god. Thus Assyrian kings in their an- 
nals frequently affirm their alertness to 
the divine command and their fearful but 
devoted obedience to it, which often led 
them to distant lands and on difficult mis- 
sions. Sargon identifies himself as one 
“whose mind is open, who fearfully heeds 
the word of the great gods.’’** 

Frequently the “‘words”’ are felt to be 
particularly binding on the individual. 
Great Hammurabi, portrayed on the fa- 
mous stela recording his codification of the 
Babylonian law as receiving the edicts 
from his god, claims: “Hammurabi in- 
deed is a ruler who is like a real father to 
his people; he has given reverence to the 
word of Marduk, his lord .... ,”’ and he 
calls himself “Hammurabi the king of 
righteousness to whom Shamash has pre- 
sented [these] laws.’’*® Since the law is 
not regarded as secular but as the ex- 
pressed will or “word” of the god, these 
statements by the king must be parallel. 

Sometimes the translation of awdt* is 


best rendered by “instruction,” for there’ 


37 L. Messerschmidt and A. Ungnad, Historische 
Urkunden (‘‘Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiiler der 
K6niglichen Museen zu Berlin,’’ Part I [1907]), No. 
36, col. IV, ll. 16—19. 

38 F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitiéme 
campagne de Sargon (714 av. J.C.) (1912), p. 21, PI. 
VI, L. 113. 

2? D. D. Luckenbill and E. Chiera apud J. M. P. 
Smith, The Origin and History of Hebrew Law (1931), 
pp. 219-20. 


is little to suggest the harsh abruptness 
of “command.” Such seems to be indi- 
cated by the statement of Ashurbanipal: 
“At the word of the divinities Asshur and 
Ishtar, into the midst of his [the king of 
Susa’s] palaces I entered and sat down 
with joy.’’*® Occasionally, the “word” is 
one of promise, as when the same king 
proclaims, “I heard these things |i.e., the 
promises of divine support against the 
enemy] and trusted the word of Sin, my 
lord,”*' and says: “In accordance with 
the word of Ishtar who dwells in Arbela, 
who has spoken from the beginning say- 
ing, ‘I will bring about » 42 Else- 
where he declares: “I trust in the word of 
the gods Asshur and Nergal who encour- 
age 

At times the divine word was received 
by the formal means of the oracle or by 
some type of augury. Ashurbanipal de- 
clares: ‘‘the word of their divine command 
which since ancient days they had spoken 
now they revealed to men of a later age.’’“* 
Nabonidus, in dedicating his daughter 
“for the service of divination,” writes, 
after receiving two favorable oracles: “I 
asked a third time, and on behalf of my 
own daughter performed an augury and 
they gave me a favorable answer. The 
word of Sin, the majestic lord, the god, my 
creator, the command of Shamash and 
Adad, the lords of divination, I exalted.’ 

The foregoing selections indicate that 
among Babylonians and Assyrians, as at 
Ras Shamra, the “word” (awdtu) of the 
gods, their divine counsel, was constantly 
sought and heeded. Gods spoke in effec- 

© Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Miscellaneous Inscriptions 
of Assyria and Babylonia, (‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of 


Western Asia,’’ Vol. V [1884]), Pl. 5, col. V, Il. 130- 
31. 


Ibid., Pl. 3, col. IIT, ll. 122-27. 

«2 Ibid., Pl. 3, col. III, ll. 4 ff. 

43 Ibid., Vol. ILI (1870), Pl. 38, No. 1, obv. 1. 23. 
44 Ibid., Vol. V, Pl. 6, ll. 116—18. 


“A. T. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the 
Yale Babylonian Collection (‘Yale Oriental Series,” 
Vol. I [1915]), No. 45, p. 73, col. I, I. 20-23. 
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tive words of power, sometimes cosmically 
but more frequently to make known their 
will for men, as law, instruction, encour- 
agement, and promise. 

Such striving to learn and to do the will 
of God is a salient characteristic of He- 
brew religion, particularly in its Yahwistic 
aspect. The stress on learning the will of 
Yahweh is particularly strong in the reli- 
gion of the time of Moses. In the Bible 
narrative, from Moses’ first contact with 
Yahweh in the “burning bush,” Yahweh 
is a talking god. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to select from the mass of He- 
brew law that has come down to us the 
exact nucleus that might be Mosaic, but 
the tradition is strong that he recorded 
the ten “words” (d*bharim),* and the 
“commandments”’ are usually referred to 
as “words.’’*? The comparison often made 
between Moses and Hammurabi as law- 
givers is pertinent here, for Moses, like 
Hammurabi quoted above, regarded his 
“laws” as but the recording of the “words 
of God” that had been spoken to him in 
revelation. 

We have, in the Bible, a significant pic- 
ture of Moses the lawgiver as an over- 
worked intermediary trying to expound 
the will of God for all the people.** To his 
father-in-law, Jethro, he explains that he 
works steadily from morning to evening 
“because the people come to me to inquire 
of God”’ and that he then informs them re- 
garding the “‘prescriptions’”’ (huggim) of 
God and his “instructions” (térdth). Jeth- 
ro urges him to continue serving as “‘the 
people’s advocate with God.”’ Moses is to 
“bring the cases to God” and to “instruct 
them in the prescriptions and instructions 
and let them know the way in which they 
are to walk and what they are to do,”’ but 
Jethro advises him to appoint assistants to 
deal with the more usual cases for which 

“© Exod. 34:28; cf. 34:1; Deut. 4:13; 10:4. 


‘’ Brown-Driver-Briggs, op. cit., p. 183a, LI 2. 
‘8 Exod., chap. 18. 


decisions have already been made. He ad- 
vises: “If you do this—and God so com- 
mands you—you will be able to stand it.” 
Thus, according to biblical tradition, the 
development of the Hebrew térah was be- 
gun. In the narrative we note the stress on 
the advice of God; it indicates that God 
declared his will to his people. 

The real sanctuary in the time of Moses 
was the “Tent of Meeting,” in which 
Moses was believed to meet Yahweh. 
Those who wanted “to consult Yahweh”’ 
went out to the tent. When Moses en- 
tered the tent, “the column of cloud would 
descend and stand at the doorway of the 
tent while He conversed with Moses.” It 
is said: “Yahweh used to speak to Moses 
face to face, as one man would speak to 
another.”’** In this traditional account of 
the early Mosaic religion the emphasis un- 
questionably lies on Yahweh as a speaker. 

The early Hebrew priesthood, too, had 
as its primary function the giving of ora- 
cles through the sacred lots, the >urim and 
tummim, and the teaching of the estab- 
lished ‘‘judgments” (mishpatim) and “‘in- 
structions” (t6rdth) to the people. Sacri- 
fice played but a small part in the priestly 
activities. It is significant that the He- 
brew priest, like Jethro and some Canaan- 
ite functionaries, bore the title kdhen, the 
equivalent of the Arabian kdhin, “‘sooth- 
sayer.”’ As such, the priest was the inter- 
mediary through whom Yahweh spoke to 
his people; he brought the “word of Yah- 
weh” to them. It is this aspect, rather 
than any ritual function, that is stressed 
in the “Blessing of Moses,”’ where it is 
said: 

Yea, He loves His people; all those conse- 
crated to Him He blesses. So they recline at 
Thy feet, partaking of Thy instruction 
And of Levi he said, “Give Thy tummim to 
Levi, and Thy °urim to the man devoted to 

He communicates Thy ordinances 
to Jacob and Thy instructions to Israel.’’®® 


Exod. 33:7 ff. Deut. 33:3, 8, 10. 
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We have a story about an early Yah- 
wist priest, the Levite who became the 
personal priest of Micah. His professional 
equipment consisted not of paraphernalia 
for sacrificing but a carved image, ephod, 
teraphim, and a molten image, objects 
used for the purpose of divination.*' The 
Danites demand of him: ‘Pray inquire of 
God so that we may know whether the 
errand on which we are going will be suc- 
cessful.”’ The priest’s response, evidently 
after consultation of the oracle, was: ‘““Go 
forth to victory; the errand on which you 
are going has the approval of Yahweh.” 
There is in this early story no suggestion 
of any priestly function other than that of 
learning the will of Yahweh. 

Long after the priestly office developed 
other duties the original function was re- 
membered. W. R. Smith says: 

It is instructive to observe how differently 
the prophets of the eighth century speak of the 
judicial or “teaching’’ functions of the priests 
and of the ritual of the great sanctuaries. For 
the ritual they have nothing but condemna- 
tion; but the “teaching” they acknowledge as 
part of the divine order of the state, while they 
complain that the priests have prostituted 
their office for lucre.* 


The prophet Jeremiah claims: 


I did not speak with your fathers, nor did I 
command them in the days when I brought 
them forth from the land of Egypt concerning 
burnt offerings and sacrifies, but this word I 
commanded them, saying “Obey my voice and I 
will be your God and ye shall be my people’’™ 


When the priests betrayed their trust, 
the prophets stood ready to carry on as 
Yahweh’s spokesmen. Early prophetic 


5t Judg. 18:14, 17-18, 20-21. A passage in the Ras 
Shamra texts, certainly concerned with the practice 
of divination, mentions the ephod and perhaps also 
the teraphim (Virolleaud, ‘‘La Mort de Baal,’ op. éit., 
pp. 305 ff. [| =I*AB], col. I, ll. 1-8). 

Judg. 18:5-6. 

53 W. Robertson Smith, “Priest,” Encyclopaedia 
Biblica (1899), Vol. III, col. 3844. 

4 Jer. 7: 22-23. 


bands attempted to facilitate divine com- 
munication by inducing ecstatic states of 
mind, but the greatest prophets, more 
calm and sober but equally more efficient, 
were just as certain that they were the 
spokesmen for Yahweh. They heard his 
word (dabhar)* and were ready to present 
his declaration (n®um).* 

Firmly implanted as early as the days 
of Moses, the conception of Yahweh as 
one speaking to his people dominates later 
Hebrew religion. The heart of Yahwism 
always has been the endeavor to hear the 
words of Yahweh, to learn his will as la-y, 
and to receive his declaration as to how 
men should conduct themselves. Upon 
this foundation Hebrew and Christian 
morality is constructed. Yahweh speaks 
just as the Assyro-Babylonian divinities 
spoke: words of cosmic power, potent 
blessings and curses, laws, commands, in- 
structions, advice, and promises. Yah- 
weh speaks; it is the duty of man to hear 
and obey. 

The issue is now clear. Strict etymol- 
ogy permits the meaning “Speaker” for 
the name of Yahweh. The nature of He- 
brew religion, especially the tradition re- 
garding the Yahwism of the Mosaic period 
when Yahwism first comes into promi- 
nence, supports such an interpretation, 
for it is pre-eminently as a “Speaker”’ that 
Yahweh is known. As Kautzsch noted 
long ago, the name Yahweh is particularly 
associated with the idea of revelation. The 
name Yahweh, therefore, originally sig- 
nified neither “‘Blower’’ nor “Feller” nor 
“Destroyer” nor ‘Faller’ nor “Creator” 
nor any of the other themes formerly sug- 
gested, but rather identified Yahweh as 
the “Speaker,” the ‘“Declarer of His 
Will,” the “Revealer,” and the “Coun- 
selor of His People.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Brown-Driver- Briggs, op. cit., p. 1826, I 2a. 
6 Tbid., p. 610a sub DN? 2. 
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oTH Eastern and Western scholars 

have paid but slight attention to 

the development of the so-called 
muzdawij in Arabic literature. Muzdawij, 
or, perhaps more strictly, gasida (or urjii- 
za) muzdawija, is the Arabic term for the 
better-known Persian matnawi, denoting a 
poem composed of verses with rhyming 
hemistichs which are not united by a com- 
mon rhyme as is the usage in the ordinary 
gasida. The earliest name given to this 
type of Arabic versc seems to have been 
muzdwij. It is thus that Abi Nuwas (d. 
A.D. 813) describes a contemporary poem. 
Al-Jahiz (d. 869) uses muzdwij in his Kitab 
al-hayawdén? but adopts muzdawij in the 
Baydn.* From the tenth century only 
muzdawij appears.‘ 

The earliest definition of the muzdawij 
poem which has come down to us appears 
to be that proffered in Persian by Sams-i 
Qais (d. after 1231), to which the later 
formulations by ‘Ali al-Jurjani (d. 1413)° 


Aba 'l-Faraj al-Isfahini, al-aganit (Balaq, 
1285), XIII, 74'8. 


* (Cairo, 1325/1907), IV, 80 and VII, 52. 
* (Cairo, 1351/1932), I, 57", and III, 21". 


‘Cf. Mubammad an-Nadim (d. 995), Fihrist, ed. 
G. Fligel (Leipzig, 1871-72), pp. 162, 163; at-Ta‘alibi 
(d. 1038), Yattmat ad-dahr (Beirut, 1885), IV, 23; 
Timér al-quiab (Cairo, 1326/1908), p. 513; Hdgg al- 
hase (Cairo, 1326/1908), p. 105; Sayyid Murtada 
(d. 1044), Amaélt (Cairo, 1325/1907), I, 132. Al- 
Mas‘fdi (d. 956), while quoting a few muzdawij pas- 
sages in his Muraj ad-dahab (Paris, 1861-77), avoids 
the use of any specific term. 

Al-Mu‘jam fit ma‘dytr al-‘ajam (London, 
1909), p. 390: “‘muzdawij: Si‘ri-st ki bina’-i &n bar 
abyt-i mustagqill-i musarra‘ baSad wa-Su‘ara’-i ‘ajam 
n-ri matnawi bwanand az bahr-i an-ki har-yak-ra dé 
qifiyat ldzim ast... . wa-in nau‘ dar qisas-i mutaw- 
wal wa-hikfyat-i diraéz ki nazm-i fn bar qifiyaté-yi 
mu‘ayyan muta‘addir isti°mal kunand.”’ 


* Ta‘rtfat (Cairo, 1283), p. 142 (ed. Constanti- 
nople, 1253, p. 133) (in Arabic). 


ON THE ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC 
MUZDAWIJ POETRY 


GUSTAVE E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


and Muhammad <Ali at-Tahdnawi (d. 
1745)? do not add substantially.* 

The characteristic meter of the Arabic 
muzdawij is the rajaz. Only in a few in- 
stances, such as in some verses of Ahmad 
b. Muhammad as-Sukkari of Marw 
(tenth century)® and of al-Amili (d. 
1621),’° are other meters employed." Al- 
though, therefore, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Arabic theorists, muzdawij 
can only be classed with the rajaz poetry, 
its position apart seems to have been early 
recognized, as is shown by the expression 
gasida muzdawija for a matnawit in rajaz.” 


igtilahat al-fundn (Bibl. Indica: Old Se- 
ries’ (1862]), pp. 180 and 609, where the author 
quotes al-Jurjini (in Persian). 

*Garcin de Tassy, Rhétorique et prosodie des lan- 
gues de l' orient musulman (2d ed.; Paris, 1873), p. 375, 
and M. Bencheneb in his more thorough contribution 
to the Encyclopaedia of Islam, III, 800 (s.v. muzdawij), 
do not go beyond what is offered by their immediate 
sources. 

The treatment of the term is complicated by the 
fact that muzdawij aiso occurs as an equivalent of 
tajnts muraddad or mukarrar, eg., an-Nuwairi, 
Nihéyat al-arab (Cairo, 1929), VII, 93. For a further 
discussion of this usage see F. Riickert, Grammatik, 
Poetik und Rhetorik der Perser, ed. W. Pertsch (2d ed., 
1874), p. 97. Moreover, muzdawij is occasionally em- 
ployed for ‘‘internal rhyme”’ (cf. ibid., p. 129). 

* Yattma, IV, 23f.; four verses in fawtl, two in 
bastt, two in ramal, and one each in kémil, munsarih, 
and mutagérib, with slight prosodical peculiarities in 
some instances 

Kaskal 1288/1871), pp. 78f., 80f., 84, 
84f.,85f. ramal, hazaj, mutagérib. 

u It must be mentioned that the term muzdawijat, 
as already pointed out by Bencheneb (loc. cit.), is also 
used for a certain type of strophes consisting of five 
lines and rhyming aaacb ceecb. The muzawwaj re- 
ferred to by Ibn Halddn (d. 1406), Mugaddima, ed. 
Quatremére, III, 420 ff. (trans. De Slane, III, 447 ff.), 
denotes another type of strophic poem, ab ab ed ed, 
and has no connection with the muzdawij here con- 
sidered 

as-SQli (d. 946), Awrdg, Ahbdr ai-iu- 
‘ara’, ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne (London, 1934), p. 51, 
and Yaqat (d. 1229), Iridd al-artb, ed. D. 8. Margo- 
liouth (1907—27), II, 677; naturally, the term urjaza 
muzdawija is also employed. 
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As far as the sources at my disposal per- 
mit its reconstruction, the early develop- 
ment of the muzdawij up to about a.p. 
1000 is indicated in the following chrono- 
logical list of its traceable representatives. 

1. Halid b. Safwan al-Qannds (d. 709). 
Jahiz, Hayawdn, VII, 52, refers to a muz- 
dawij poem in which Halid discourses at 
some length about the lizard (ad-dabb) 
and also has something to say about the 
elephant. Later analogies make it prob- 
able that his work bore a didactic char- 
acter, telling animal fables and the like." 

2. Abii Mutarrif Wakis b. abi Sad. 
Tabari, Annales, II, 1299, records two 
gnomic verses of his under the year 
96 /714-15."* 

3. Al-Walid b. Yazid, the caliph (d. 
744). Agdénit, VI, 128f., quotes a muz- 
dawij poem of religious content which the 
caliph is said to have pronounced as 
hutba.” There is no indication of what re- 
action this bid‘a met with in the com- 
munity. The genuineness of the poem is 
not beyond suspicion. 

4. Nothing survives of the muzdawij 
verses which Hammad ‘Ajrad (d. ca. 
777/8) composed for the liturgical use of 
the Manichaeans (zanddiga) and which 
Abi Nuwias, A gant, XIII, 74, declares to 
have heard when in prison together with 
some of those heretics. 

5. Likewise, nothing has reached us of 
the muzdawij of BasSaér b. Burd (d. 783). 
BasSar acquired a great reputation as a 


13 Halid b. Safwan (d. 752), whose biography ap- 
pears in Iridd, IV, 160 ff., is not identical with this 
poet, as C. Brockelmann, GAL (Suppl.), I, 93, wrong- 
ly assumes. 

Tim4r, p. 386, records three contemporary verses 
on the parrot, another example of animal description 
in muzdawij. 


144On Waki‘ see Tabari, Annales, Index s.r., and 
Ibn Hallikan, Wafaydt al-a‘yan (Cairo, 1892), II, 272 
(trans. De Slane, IV, 187). 


1 Ed. F. Gabrieli, RSO, XV (1934-35), 44 ,No. 37; 
the poem is mentioned by Th. Néldeke, Zur Gram- 
matik des classischen Arabisch (1897), p. 11. 


poet of muzdawij verses,'* so much so that 
M. Bencheneb, Abu Doléma (Alger, 1922), 
page 12, felt induced to consider him the 
originator of this category of literature, 
an assumption which needs no special 
refutation. Ibn Ra&siq (d. 1064 or 1070) 
observes that BaSSdr composed muham- 
masdat and muzdawijdt out of contempt of 


regular poetry.” 

6. The five humorous verses impro- 
vised by an unnamed Bedouin when of- 
fered a certain tasty broth by Ja‘far b. 
Sulaiman, governor of Medina, 777/8- 
782/3, may tentatively be placed here. 
They have been transmitted by al-Asma‘t 
(739-831).!8 

7. b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Léhiqi 
(d. ca. 815) is one of the dominant figures 
in the development. He used muzdawij 
not only in his translations (or populari- 
zations) of Kalila wa-Dimna and other 
foreign literary subject matter but also in 
original works such as a cosmological 
qasida,'* a rhymed treatise on fasting, and 
the like.*° 

8. The Mu‘tazilite philosopher, Bisr b. 


% Cf. Baydn, I, 57". 

17°Umda (Cairo, 1353/1934), I, 157. 

Abd Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-ma‘dnt (Cairo, 
1352), I, 295 f. It is possible that al-Agsma ‘i's authority 
—and the spender of the broth—is rather to be identi- 
fied with the traditionist, Ja‘far b. Sulaimfn ad- 
Dubai (d. 794; cf. al-‘Asqalini, Tahdib at-tahgid 
{1907}, II, 97), than with the ‘Abbasid prince, Ja‘far b. 
Sulaiman b. ‘Ali. 

1° Mas‘Adi (ep. cit., I, 391 f.) quotes a few verses 
of this poem. For references to Abfn's writings cf. 
GAL (Suppl.), I, 238f. Three centuries after Aban, 
Ibn al-Habbariyya (d. 1115) composed another muz- 
dawij version of Kalila wa-Dimna as well as a collec- 
tion of didactic tales of his own in the same form (cf 
EI, U1, 379). Tbn Hallik&n, (op. cit., Il, 16 (trans. III, 
152 f.}), is full of praise for Ibn al-Habbariyya’s own 
work, the Kitab as-sddih wa'l-bajim, to whose two 
thousand rajaz verses the author is said to have de- 
voted no less than twenty years. According to M. Th. 
Houtsma, Orientalische Studien Th. Nédldeke gewidmet 
(Giessen, 1906), I, 94, Ibn al-Habbariyya was aware of 
Aban’s work. In 1242 a third rhymed paraphrase of 
Kaltla wa-Dimna appeared; cf. G. Fliigel, Die arabi- 
schen, persischen und tirkischen Handschriften der. . 
Hofbibliothek zu Wien (1865—67]), I, 469 f. 


® As-SAll (op. cit., pp. 46-52) quotes from some of 
Abfn's muzdawijat. 
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al-Mu‘tamir (d. 825), appears to have 
been much interested in the less stereo- 
typed forms of poetry. Muhammad an- 
Nadim states in 987 that most of Bi&r’s 
poetry was either muzdawij or musam- 
mat," and the Sayyid Murtada, in men- 
tioning Bisr’s mastery of the muhammas, 
records that in the view of al-Jahiz his 
muzdawij surpasses in excellence even 
that of Aban.” Bi&r’s muzdawij again ap- 
pears to have been devoted to philosophi- 
eal subjects which he also treated in 
lengthy poems of the regular gastda type.** 

9. A religious urjaiza by Abd ’l-Atahi- 
ya (d. 828) was analyzed by G. Vajda in 
RSO, XVII (1937-8), 219.** 

10. As-Sali (op. cit., pp. 57 ff.) quotes 
from a long muzdawij poem “Fi wasf al- 
hubb”’ (“On Love’’) by Hamdan, the son 
of Abin al-Lahiqi. 

11. Of greater importance than the 
last named is the renowned poet ‘Ali b. 
Jahm as-Sami (d. 863). Mas‘tdi® and 
Pseudo-Balhi® have excerpts from his 
muzdawij poem on Creation, Paradise, 
and the Fall of Man. He seems to have 
been the first to put the muzdawij to use 
in a historical poem when he gave an ac- 
count of the ‘Abbdsids.?’ 

12. “Abdall4h b. al-Mu‘tazz (d. 908) 
continues in this direction with his Kitab 
siyar al-imdm, a description of the reign of 
al-Mu‘tadid (d. 902).2* Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 


"Op. cit., p. 162'*. The same statement for Aban, 
ibid., p. 163%. 

= Amalt, I, 132. Timér, pp. 513 f., quotes three of 
his verses from Hayawdén, IV, 80. 


"For data concerning Bisr cf. GAL (Suppl.), I, 
3358 f. 


Diwan (Beirut, 1888), pp. 61-64 ( = Agéat III, 
143 f.). 

* Op. cit., I, 63. 

* Ed. C. Huart (Paris, 1899-1919), II, 85 f. Huart 
erroneously classifies the meter as sarf*. 

Irkad, 11, 62. 

*Ed. C. Lang, ZDMG, Vols. XL and XLI; 
Diwan (Cairo, 1891), I, 126-45; analyzed by D. 8. 


Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic Historians (1930), 
Pp. 65 ff. 
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however, also used muzdawij for other 
purposes.”* 

13. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Saib (d. 
932) is known for having continued as- 
SAmi’s historical poem down to the time 
of his own death.*° 

14. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 940) com- 
posed a muzdawitj urjiza on the exploits of 
the Spanish caliph ‘Abdarrahman III 
(912-61).* It is modeled on the prose an- 
nals and goes on from year to year until 
934. Its style is exceedingly dry and 
monotonous. 

15. Ahmad b. Muhammad as-Sukkari 
of Marw translated Persian proverbs into 
Arabic muzdawij verses some time during 
the tenth century.** 

16. The Hamdanid prince, Abd Firds 
(d. 968), composed ftardiyydt, hunting 
poems, in muzdawij, referring also in some 
detail to faleonry.** 

17. Mudrik b. <Ali a&-Saibani (a con- 
temporary of the jurist al-Mu‘ffa b. Za- 
kariyy4, who died in a.p. 1000) composed 
a long muzdawij poem on “‘Love.’’* 

Of. Hass al-hass, p. 105; ‘Umda cit.) men- 
tions a muzdawij poem of his “fi damm ags-sabah,”’ 
which is reproduced by as-SQli, Awrdg, Adar awldd 
al-hulafa’, ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne (London, 1936), 


pp. 251-58, and which appears without this title in his 
Dtwan, I, 110-16. 

Cf. Irsad, GAL (Suppl), I, 123. 

* “Jed (Cairo 1935/1353), III, 215-32; cf. Margo- 
liouth, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. 

It should be added here that the type of the 
“historical muzdawij poem’’ was destined to survive; 
ef., e.g., Muhammad b. ‘Abdal‘aziz al-K4likdti’s poem 
on the Portuguese in Malabar, written shortly after 
1570 (India Office, Arab. MS 1044, fols. 152-73; O. 
Loth’'s Catalogue wrongly dates it 1497). 

33 Kagkal, pp. 169 f.; Yatima, loc. cit.; in his partial 
translation of the passage As [5th ser.j, I (1853), 
205-7), Barbier de Meynard misunderstood the term 
muzdawij and rendered it “livre de mélanges."’ 
I. Goldziher, SBWA (Phil.-hist. Cl.), LXXVIII 
(1874), 464, refers to as-Sukkari’s work. 

Yattma, I, 58-60 = Rudolph Dvorak, Aba Firds, 
ein arabischer Dichter und Held (Leiden, 1895), pp. 
235—40 and W. Ahlwardt, Ueber Poesie und Poetik der 
Araber (Gotha, 1856), pp. 2-4 of the Arabic text; cf. 
also his Diwdn (Beirut, 1900), pp. 152-—59.. 

% Printed Jridd, VII, 153 ff.; also quoted by as- 
Sarrfj (d. 1106), Magéri* al-‘udidg (Constantinople 
1301/1884), pp. 341-45. On other muzdawij poetry of 
his cf. GAL (Suppl), I, 132 f. 
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18. A specimen of a poem on astrology 
by an unnamed author probably belong- 
ing to the same period is given by al- 
Mas‘ddi (d. 956).* 

19. The famous poet Abu ’l-Fath Ku- 
SAjim (d. 961 or 971) composed a few 
playful muzdawij verses when he was 
given painted eggs as a present.*’ 

20 and 21. The well-known kétib, Aba 
Ishaq Ibrahim b. HilAl as-Sabi (d. 994), 
and the poet Abd ’l-Faraj al-Babbaga’ (d. 
1008) occasionally exchanged poetical 
epistles, some of them in muzdawij.** 

22. The end of the period here treated 
is reached with Ibn Waki< at-Tinnisi, an 
Egyptian poet, who died in a.p. 1003. An- 
Nuwairi (d. 1332) quotes a long muzdawij 
poem of his on the four seasons.** 

Later the vehicle of the muzdawij poem 
was rather extensively used for scientific 
purposes. *® It will suffice here to recall the 
Alfiyya by Ibn Malik (d. 1274) and Ibn 
Luyiin’s (d. 1346) poem “On Agricul- 

% Op. cit., 1, 166. Muréj, IV, 134, contains another 
muzdawij fragment which purports to date the call of 
the Prophet; al-Mas‘Qdi ascribes it to a scholar of the 


first century a.x., but its style clearly assigns it a 
much later date. 

37 Nihdya, X, 227. A lengthy muzdawij poem of 
his, Yattma, I, 218 f. 

38 Yatima, I, 188 ff. 

39 Nihdya (Cairo, 1923), I, 179 ff. = Yattma, I, 
285 ff.; the part on “‘Spring’’ also in an-NawéAji's (d. 
1455) Halbat al-kumait (Cairo 1299/1881), pp. 375 f. 
Yatima, I, 281 ff., quotes a gastda murabba‘a by Ibn 
Waki‘. This form—a sequence of rajaz verses rhym- 
ing aaaa bbbb>—was also used by Fatik aS-Sahwiji, 
Yattma, I, 370 f. Three muzdawij verses of Ibn Waki‘ 
on the “‘Onion"’ are recorded Nihéya, XI, 59. 


«© But not only for such purposes; see, e.g., the 
muzdawij poem on wine by Ibn Qalaqis, of Alexandria 
(1138-71), Halbat al-kumait, pp. 374 f. (the name as 
given by an-NawiAji is to be corrected from GAL, I, 
261) and the landscape description of Jamil ad-Din b. 
Nubita (d. 1366), ibid., pp. 376 f. Somewhere in be- 
tween belong the two (obviously late) muzdawij urja- 
zas ‘‘Fi mudabalat aS-Suhtr,’’ quoted anonymously by 
an-Nuwairi, Nihdya, I, 161 ff. Cf. further the riddie 
proposed in muzdawij verses by Taj ad-Din ‘Abd al- 
Baqi al-Yamani with the solution “‘al-babbagi’" 
(Nihdya, X, 281 f.). 

“Excerpts in Lerchundi-Simonet, Crestomatia 
ardbigo-espafiola (1881), pp. 136-44; cf. H. O. Flei- 
scher, Kleinere Schriften, III, 187-98; on the author 
see GAL (Suppl.), II, 380. 


It remains to establish the origin of the 
Arabic muzdawij poem. Since no Arabic 
source pronounces itself directly on the 
subject, we have to rely on the internal 
evidence as provided by the following 
facts. 

1. The earliest preserved specimen of 
muzdawij poetry dates from about a.p. 
700. No connection with the main stream 
of Arabic literary development is indi- 
cated. The gasida muzdawija is to be con- 
sidered a new form adopted for the presen- 
tation of new subjects. True to its begin- 
nings, it remained confined to didactic 
narrative of various sorts. 

2. Conspicuous among the functions of 
the muzdawij is its use for translations 
from, or popularizations of, Persian source 
material. This may suggest that the form 
was taken over together with the subject 
matter. 

3. The oldest preserved muzdawij 
verse, al-Qannds’ dictum on the ele 
phant,” contains an adaptation of a 
phrase typical for Persian epical narra- 
tive: in ‘“wa-huwa min al-afyali zanda- 
bil,” zandabil reproduces Persian Zanda 
pil, ‘‘huge, terrible elephant.’’* 

4. Some of the major promoters of the 
gasida muzdawija were either of Persian 
descent or in close contact with Persian 
civilization or both, such as Hammad ‘A}- 
rad and BasSdr b. Burd. The orthodoxy 
of these men was suspected and so was 
that of Aban, although as-Sali** states 
that the doubts concerning his Islam were 
unfounded. It 1s further known that al 


* Hayawdn, VII, 52, quoted anonymously in Ni- 
haya, LX, 302. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that Ibn RaSiq, ‘U mda, II, 280, has three rajaz verses 
on the elephant by Ru'ba b. al-‘Ajjaj (d. 762 or 764) 
which are missing in Ahlwardt's edition of this poet. 

43 For references see, e.g., F. Wolff, Glossar 
Firdosis Schahname (1935), s.v. ptl, p. 223a. There is 
no doubt that imagery and phraseology of the Persian 
epic are to a large extent the product of a development 
taking place during the centuries preceding the final 
codification of the material by Dagiqi and Firddsi. 


a4 eit., p. 37. 
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Walid b. Yazid was surrounded by people 
who at least could have transmitted Per- 
sian influences; for example, Hammad 
‘Ajrad himself and Sura‘a b. Zandabid.* 

5. G. Vajda* refers to the fact that two 
of the Manichaean hymns from Turfan 
exhibit a prosodical structure similar to 
the muzdawij. The songs in question are 
M95 and M 564 in Andreas-Henning’s 
edition.*7 There the meter—as far as the 
nonspecialist can judge—is definitely not 
reminiscent of the Arabic rajaz; it much 
rather seems to conform in many cases 
with the hendekasyllabic verse established 
by E. Benveniste for Pahlavi poetry.* 
This verse can probably be considered the 
precursor of the (Arabic and Persian) 
mutagdrib.*® In these Manichaean hymns 
two lines regularly form a strophic unit 
corresponding to the unit presented by 
the two hemistichs of a muzdawij verse. 
Whether, or in how far, the few rhymes 
occurring in the two texts under consider- 
ation are characteristic of the Persian 
literary genre cannot now be decided. But 
it does not seem too hazardous a conclu- 
sion that the muzdawij hymns composed 
by Hammad ‘Ajrad for the services of the 
Arabic-speaking Manichaeans continued 
the formal principles of the more ancient 
religious songs in Persian. 

6. Al-Jahiz®® claims both muzdawij and 
mé la yazdawiju for the Arabs. This would 
indicate that the issue was contested in 


“Cf. F. Gabrieli, RSO, XV, 7, where references 
are given. 

* RSO, XVII (1937-38), 205, n. 3. 

4? SBPAW (Phil.-hist. K1.), 1933, pp. 318-21. 

* JAs, CCXVII (1930), 193 ff.; esp. pp. 220 ff. 

“Cf. the writer, Moslem World, XXII (1942), 
152-53. 


Bayan, III, 21". 


his day, the Su°abi scholars taking the op- 
posite view. As al-Jahiz’ partiality for the 
Arabs is as well known as is the com- 
paratively recent emergence of muzdawij 
poetry in Arabic his statement rather 
tends to support the contrary opinion.” 
Summarizing the available evidence, it 
seems safe to assume that narrative (his- 
torical, didactic, etc.) poems in doublets 
developed in Persian during the Sasanian 
age. This prosodical form was taken over 
by the Arabs from the end of the seventh 
century A.D. and used—although not too 
frequently—for much the same poetical 
purposes. The rajaz, however, supplanted 
the Persian meter (or meters) largely be- 
cause of the influence of the urjaiza long 
familiar to the Arabs. It may be more 
than mere chance that the great upsurge 
of the urjiza coincides with the first in- 
flux of the Persian form. The systematic 
rhyming of the hemistichs would be due 
to the general Arabic tradition rather 
than to Persian precedent, although this 
question cannot be definitely resolved at 
present. While probably springing from 
the same root, the form of the classical 
Persian epic developed independently 
from the Arabic muzdawij. 
University or CuicaGco 


“= Here the observation may be in order that 
around a.p. 700 interest in Persian subjects was not 
restricted to muzdawij poetry. Thus, the story of the 
singer Biarbad’s announcement to King Husrd II 
of the death of his famous horse Sabdéz was presented 
to the Arabic public in somewhat crude best{ verses 
by Halid al-Fayyad (d. ca. 718). The verses are quoted 
by Qazwini, Cosmography, ed. F. Wiistenfeld (Gét- 
tingen, 1848-9), II, 231. The passage was translated 
into English by E. G. Browne, JR AS, 1899, pp. 59- 
60, and is referred to by A. Christensen, L’ Jran sous 
les Sassanides (Copenhagen and Paris, 1936), pp. 456— 
57. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, ed. F. Wiistenfeld (Leipzig, 
1866-70), III, 252-53, has, in addition to these verses, 
four qgif‘a of later authors on the same subject. 
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THE HULAYA RIVER LAND AND DADASSAS'! 
A CRUCIAL PROBLEM IN HITTITE GEOGRAPHY 
JOHN GARSTANG 


F THE many unsolved problems of 
Hittite geography, this of the Hu- 
laya River Land stands out as 

probably the most important and at the 
same time the most tantalizing: im- 
portant, because that territory formed the 
hub, so to speak, of five other contiguous 
states or districts by which it was en- 


1 This geographical study is based primarily on 
some unpublished notes and a translation of the 
Hulaya Boundary Text (KBo IV 10) which Dr. O. R. 
Gurney generously prepared for me in 1938; but it 
was not until I had worked over his more complete 
manuscripts on the interrelations of the Hittite states 
(of which my article on “Hittite Military Roads [and 
map],"" AJA, Vol. XLVII, No. 1 (1943), represents 
the first-fruits) that I have been able to find a possible 
solution to the highly complex problem which lies 
before us. It is all the more regrettable that, owing 
to Dr. Gurney's continued military service in Africa, 
I have been unable to consult him about the con- 
clusions herein outlined. His basic materials are cited 
in this article as ‘“‘Gur. notes’* and ““Gur. MSS.” 

In these footnotes current periodicals and text 
transcriptions are represented for the most part by 
the now familiar initial-letter abbreviations of their 
titles: the student will find a useful bibliography in 
Goetze’s Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite 
Geography (New Haven, 1940), pp. ix-xi. I use, 
however, ““KAF"’ instead of “KIF"’ to represent 
Kleinasiatische Forschungen, and other occasional 
clarifications of the kind. I have also abandoned, as 
an obstacle to progress, the cumbersome method of 
referring to passages in the Hittite texts by the num- 
ber of the tablet, obverse or reverse, column and line, 
etc., in cases where reliable translations are available. 
This applies in particular to Dr. Goetze's translations 
of Mursil’s Annals, Hattusilis, and Madduwattas, 
which are cited in the abbreviated forms ‘‘M. Ans.,” 
and Madd.,”’ respectively, under the page 
number of that scholar’s publications. Other occasion- 
al abbreviations include “G.HE"’ for Garstang, 
Hittite Empire; ‘‘Goetze, Kizz.,"" for Goetze, Kizzu- 
watna and the Problem of Hittite Geography; and **R.HG"’ 
for Ramsay, Historical Georgraphy of Asia Minor. As 
there is no standard transliteration of Hittite place- 
names, some inconsistency may arise when quoting 
from other writers, and for this I ask the reader and 
the editor for their indulgence. 

The spelling of Hittite names has been simplified 
by the omission of unnecessary doubled consonants 
and diacritical marks. In all such names, s, usually 
written §, = sh, and h, usually 4, = kh. Turkish 
place-names are rendered, so far as possible, by 
English consonants. Thus, chai for cay (a stream). 
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circled; and tantalizing, because the text 
describing its boundaries, though almost 
flawless and replete with detail, defies ob- 
vious explanation.2 It certainly bristles 
with difficulties, many of which, however, 
are of an elementary kind and probably 
arise from the fact that it was based on an 
older document into which its new clauses 
were imperfectly welded. It begins, for 
example, by preparing the reader for a 
gift of territory to the king of Dadassas, 
but it ends by describing the boundaries 
of the Hulaya River Land without in- 
dicating any clear relation or contact be- 
tween these two districts. That they were 
neighbors is known from clauses of an 
earlier treaty quoted in this one; but we 
are left wondering whether the boundary 
so carefully described comprised that of 
the original kingdom or defined only the 
added territory. On the historical side, 
doubts also arise from an apparent con- 
fusion between two royal personages con- 
nected with Dadassas itself.* Since there 


2 Its problems are discussed from different stand- 
points by Forrer, Forsch., Die Arzaova Lander (1926), 
pp. 29f.; Goetze, “Zur Geographie d. Hethiter 
Reichs,’ in KAF, 1927, pp. 108 ff., and OLZ, 1927, 
col. 527; again by Forrer, ‘‘Kilikien z. Zeit d. Hatti- 
Reichs” in Klio, 1937, pp. 146f.; and Goetze in his 
Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography, p. 
52, n. 198. My own results will be found to approach 
those of Dr. Goetze closely ; and this observation may 
be applied more widely, though the differences on our 
maps are still too apparent. 


3 “Hattusil III installed ¢Lama as king of the city 
Tattassa when he moved back to Hattusas’’ (Goetze, 
Hatt, p. 37, ll. 62-64). It was on this ‘‘occasion that he 
inspected the records and drew up the document 
KBo IV 10"; but “with the exception of obv. 38-49, 
the treaty concerns Ulmi-Teshup throughout."’ This 
ruler is ‘‘twice called king of the land of Tatassa (rev. 
18 and 21), and this is the only title ascribed to him. 
The document is the charter accorded to Ulmi-Teshup 
on his installation as king of this land: no other inter- 
pretation is possible’ (excerpts from Gur. Notes). 
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is no agreed solution to these and other 
difficulties, I propose in this article to seek 
fresh light from an examination of the 
geographical implications in this text 
which are abundant and self-contained.‘ 
A preliminary glance, however, at the 
historical setting of the picture to be un- 
folded will add interest to this inquiry 
and may prove helpful. 

The records that concern us mostly 
date from the time of Hattusil III, who 
ruled as Great King over the established 
Hittite Empire in the first half of the 
thirteenth century B.c.;> but the story 
really begins with his predecessor, Mu- 
watalli. This monarch, we learn from 
Hattusil’s ‘Memoirs,’ fearful of a Gasgan 
uprising in the North, “quitted Hattu- 
sas” the Hittite capital, long established 
within the loop of the Halys, and went 
down to the Lower Land”; also he “took 
up the Gods and brought them to the 
Land. .... This dramatic episode is 
confirmed in three other passages, from 
which we learn also the name of the 
chosen refuge: “He moved the Gods from 
their place and brought them down to the 
City Dadassas, and occupied [or built up] 
Dadassas’’; “he made Dadassas his resi- 
dence,” and “he took up the Gods, and 
brought them to Dadassas and made 
Dadassas a great shrine.””” Thus for a 

‘ The evidence is plentiful but involved; and clar- 
ity, no less than logic, requires the separate examina- 
tion of each point, even at the risk of tedious repeti- 
tions. The first part of this article is devoted to the 
geographical and historical setting of our main prob- 
lems; the second examines the topographical details 


of the Hulaya Boundary Text; while the third deals 
with the location of Dadassas. 


* The following shortened table of Hittite Great 
Kings, culled from H. G. Giiterbock’s Siegel aus 
Bogas Kéy (1940) covers the period of our text: 


1450 s.c.: Tuthaliya II; Hattusil II; 

1400 Tuthaliya III; Subbiluliuma; 

1350 B.c.: Mursil Il; Muwatalli; 

1300 B.c.: (Urhi-Teshup); Hattusil III; 

1250 s.c.: Tuthaliya IV; Arnuwanda III: 1200 

*Cf. Goetze, Hatt. (in MVAeG for 1924), p. 15, 
ll. 76f. 


? Ibid., p. 21, ll. 52-53; p. 37, Il. 62-64; p. 47, Il. 
31-32. 
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number of years (following, it would seem, 
the Battle of Kadesh which Muwattalli 
fought with Ramses II) a makeshift 
Hittite capital and chief sanctuary were 
established at Dadassas in or near the 
Lower Land; and it was not until after 
Hattusil’s succession that the dignity of 
Hattusas was restored and the nation’s 
gods were brought back to their proper 
shrines. 

The sequel to this episode is described 
in the document before us. In it Hattusil, 
though seemingly rather contemptuous of 
the whole affair, gives effect to the grate- 
ful intentions of the dead monarch to 
reward the loyalty and hospitality of the 
king of Dadassas by a permanent gift of 
territory and by confirming his status 
on the same level as the kings of Car- 
chemish. This would probably involve a 
military alliance rather than feudal 
service; and it remained for Hattusil to 
draw up and incorporate fresh military 
clauses in the document. Presumably the 
king of Dadassas would be made responsi- 
ble for the security of those parts of the 
Lower | inds of which he newly stood 
possessed, in particular a local sector of 
the Arzawan frontier, an assignment 
formerly assured by a Hittite cavalry 
officer. That Muwatalli should select a 
place of refuge within range of the Arza- 
wan frontier may seem strange; but, while 
we do not yet realize the full extent of the 
unrest that followed his partial failure 
at Kadesh, we do know that Mursil’s 
powerful campaign in Arzawa had broken 
for the time being the striking power of the 
Arzawan confederates, and that his subse- 
quent treaties with their border states 
were designed to guarantee his own 
frontiers against disturbance from that 
quarter.’ So effective, indeed, were the 

* Following up his campaign, Mursil completed 
the dismemberment of the Arzawan confederacy by 


concluding separate treaties with its three border 
states of Hapalla, Mira-Kuwalia, and the Seha River 
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Fig. 1.—The Hulaya River Land and its neighbors 
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results of his vigorous foresight that no 
further incursion on their part seems to 
have occurred until well into the reign of 
Hattusil himself, when the long peace was 
broken by a fresh irruption into the Lower 
Land presently to be discussed. 

It has already become apparent that 
our inquiry is concerned with three dis- 
tinct but interrelated geographical units, 
namely, the Land of Dadassas, the Land 
of the River Hulaya, and the Lower Land; 
and it will be as well to ascertain what 
is known, imdopendently about these be- 
fore the issue becomes complicated by the 
details of our boundary text. In the first 
two cases the story is soon told. Of the 
city and land of Dadassas, indeed, very 
little is known apart from the passages 
already quoted which disclose it as a 
temporarily safe retreat in or near the 
Lower Land, sufficiently far from Hat- 
tusas to be out of range of the raiding 
northerners. It was not included among 
the Hittite cantons whose gods were in- 
voked in Muwatalli’s Prayer,’ nor does 
the name of Dadassas occur in any signifi- 
cant list of Hittite states or hiera of which 
lam aware. This seems to confirm the in- 
dependent status of its king and to sug- 
gest a location on the outskirts of the 
Hittite states properly so called. In- 


Land; a paragraph in each confirms this grouping. 
Under Muwatalli, the Land of the River Seha was re- 
placed by Uilusa; but this change did not affect the 
others which lay nearer to Hatti (cf. Friederich, 
“StaatsVertr.”’ in MV AeG, No. 31, pp. 51, 108, and 
No. 34, pp. 4, 42). There seems to be no allusion in 
these documents to the Land Walma. 


* The important document called by this name in 
Dr. Gurney’s Notes, officially KUB VI 45-46, con- 
tains an invocation to the gods of all the Hittite 
shrines in the homelands of Hatti. It thus provides a 
list of practically all the important purely Hittite 
cities of the time, for all had their local shrines which 
would develop national importance with the places 
themselves. The noninclusion of Dadassas in this list 
Suggests that it was a domain imperially acquired, or a 
vassal state with special rights. It is interesting to 
note that no Hittite monuments have been found 
within the territory we ascribe in our conclusion to the 
Land of Dadassas. 


deed, the very term “Lower Land” points 
toward the relatively low-lying plains in 
the south of the plateau (te the northeast 
and east of Konia), if not to the still lower 
lands with which these communicate 
farther south. This part of the problem 
will be considered in its turn. Meanwhile 
we learn from older passages quoted in our 
text that the original treaty with Sub- 
biluliuma had allocated to Dadassas two 
places which lay apparently outside its 
natural frontiers, namely, Sharmana, 
otherwise unknown,'® and Dunna, where 
there was a shrine of a storm-god of the 
Teshub cycle." A Hittite hieron of this 
name is known; and its deity, Hallara, 
had an accepted status in the national 
pantheon, being grouped with that of 
Hubisna in six international treaties.” 
Now the latter place, Hubisna, may be 
identified with some certainty with the 
classical Cybistra, located at Eregli in the 
valley of the Kasilja Su, by its clear and 
frequent association with Tuwanuwa, the 
site of which is definitely fixed at Bor, 
higher up the same valley, where its name 
survived as the classical Tyana.'* More- 
over the association of Hubisna with 
Dunna recalls the similar association by 
Ptolemy of Cybistra with a classical site 
Tynna, the position of which is fixed by a 
Latin road inscription within a few miles 
of Ula-Kishla (Loulon), near the mouth 
of the Cilician Gates.'* The well-known 


‘eA variant reading appears as Lapanana (Gur. 
Notes), but this name is equally unfamiliar 

u K Bo IV 10, obyv. 36. This deity was invoked as 
first witness to the treaty. Cf. also n. 15. 

 E.g., the treaties with Nuhasse and Mitanni: cf. 
Weidner, Pol. Dok. in 8 BoStu, pp. 69 and 31. In both 
cases the sequence reads: ‘‘Tahurpa, Dunna, Hubisna. 


‘8 Professors Gelb and Giiterbock agree that the 
name preserved on a local inscription in Hittite hiero- 
glyphs reads Tu.wa.na, the cuneiform version being 
Tu.wa.nu.wa, When not quoting a text, I use the 
shorter form as being more suggestive of Tyana 


“ CIL VI 5076. Cf. Ramsay, HG (1890), pp. 68, 
311, who indicates a site near Faustinopolis (Loulon); 
followed in 1937 by Forrer, in Klio, XXX, 148,with 
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Hittite hieron of Dunna thus seems to be 
satisfactorily located; but, as the name of 
the deity does not appear to be the same 
as that of the shrine allocated to Dadas- 
sas, it would be unsafe to infer that the 
two were really one and the same unless 
we find that the frontier of Dadassas 
passed near the district indicated. This 
possibility will be discussed below. In 
the meanwhile we find nothing to justify, 
in logic, any such assumption, unless it 
be that the duplication of Hittite place- 
names is extremely rare and hence im- 
probable in this case. 

It is known, however, that the Land 
of Dadassas bordered on the Land of the 
Hulaya River; on this point the old por- 
tion of our text is quite definite, and there 
is a faint suggestion that the frontier zone 
might be rough and hilly: “The frontier 
of Dadassas is fixed, and no goatherd(?) 
shall cross it from the Hulaya River 
Land.’’* Moreover, the fact that these 
two districts were neighbors suggests that 
the Hulaya River Land also might be 
located in the Lower Land, and there is 
independent evidence that such was the 
ease. This is found in a special clause of 
Muwatalli’s Prayer, which shows that the 
Lower Land comprised the town (or city) 
of Ussa, the town Parshunta, the mountain 
Hutnuwanda, and the Hulaya River itself. 
It is only reasonable to infer that the 
land of that river was located in the 
Lower Land; and independent evidence, 
discussed below, places Mount Hutnu- 


the suggestion that the site must have been that of 


Zeive, five or six miles distant. In the Antonine 
Itinerary the name of Tynna is supplanted by that of 
Faustinopolis (founded by Marcus Aurelius in a.p. 
176.) 

1 This appears as u1-nH1-assis, a favorite god of 
Muwatallis; while the national deity, as stated above, 
was called Hallara (cf. Goetze, Kizz, p. 52, n. 198; 
also Forrer, Klio, XXX, 149). I have found no clue 
as to the attributes of Hallara. 

‘*Gurney’s reading agrees with that of Goetze, 
who also marks the rendering ‘‘goatherd"’ as question- 
able (cf. KAF, I, 109). 


wanda’? and the Land of Ussa, here 
grouped with it, actually upon its border, 
Our problem is now taking shape: two of 
our geographical units are found not only 
to be neighbors but to lie within the 
Lower Land, our third unit, which now 
claims our whole attention. 

Though graphic and suggestive, the 
term “‘Lower Land” makes an ambiguous 
and possibly misleading name. One can 
imagine it being used sometimes by the 
Hittite scribes in the general sense of 
lands lower than those of ceutral Hatti; 
yet, in fact, it is found from concrete 
instances to connote a localized geo- 
graphical area which comprised at least 
three separate political units, contiguous 
but distinct, namely, the lands of Dadas- 
sas, of the Hulaya River, and of Ussa. 
To be included also in the Lower Land, as 
seen above, are the city Dadassas (which 
is distinguished textually from its added 
territory), the town Parshunta (which is 
grouped textually with the city Ussa), 
and the mountain called Hutnuwanda. 
Independent information about these 
places in the Lower Land is mostly too 
vague or too scanty to localize the area, 
but we do get a hint from the contexts of 
Parshunta. This was one of a group of 
holy places incorporated by Labarnas I, 
the full list reading:'* Hubisna, Tuwan- 
uwa, Nenassa, Laanda, Zallara, Par- 
shunta, and Lusna. 

Now, several of these sites are known, 
and they all lie in the south central part 
of the plateau. The first three can be 


17 From Gur. Notes variant forms appear to be: 
Hu.ut.nu.wa.an.da and Hu.wa.at.nu.wa.an.da. Cf. also 
Goetze, KAF, I, 125. 


18 From 2 BoT U 23 par. 4. Other contexts show the 
following sequences: Parminiya-P.-lamma-Wasuwat- 
ta....R Hulaya (ibid., 37); Pahtina-P.-Hunhuisna- 
Harrawanna-Laanta-Lusna (KBo XVII 19); Halpa- 
?Pala-Parshunta-Ussa (KBo IV 13). In earlier texts 
the name appears as Burushanda, earlier still as 
Burushatum. These references are gleaned from Dr. 
Gurney’s card index, of which he kindly sent me 4 
selection before going abroad. 
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identified plausibly with the classical 
cities of Cybistra, Tyana, and Nanassos, 
respectively, the first two being located, 
as seen, at Eregli and Bor on the Kasilja 
Su, and the third some twelve miles east 
of Akserai in the valley of the river which 
flows past that town into the great Salt 
Lake (Tuz Geul).'* Laanda (spelled 
La.a.an.da) looks like Ptolemy’s Cataon- 
ian Leandis;*° while Zallara, from its own 
contexts," appears to have been located 
also in the vicinity of the Tuz Geul. Lusna 
is generally equated with the classical 
Lystra and so provisionally localized to 
the vicinity of Khatyn Serai™ to the south 
of Konia. The whole group thus seems to 
fringe the southern plains, the natural 
lowlands of the Hittite plateau. Thus 
the position of the name Parshunta in this 
list, though not a sure guide, suggests that 
this, the one place known to have been 
located in the Lower Land, lay some- 
where in the low ground between the 
great Salt Lake and the local Plain of 
Konia. The descriptive name “Lower 
Land” thus acquires special meaning. 
Contexts of the name “Lower Land” 
tend to confirm these indications and at 
the same time to show that the Hittite 
equivalent has usually a defined and local- 
ized significance.** Thus, prior to Mursil’s 
’ Of. Ramsay, HG, p. 285, who locates it at Mom- 
rasson, twelve miles east of Archelais at Akserai, with 
Nenezi (twenty-four miles east from the same) mark- 


ing the site of Nazianos. All authorities seem to be 
agreed as to its localization in this valley. 


2° Cf. Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, 
se. ““Laanda.”’ 


“Zallara appears between Harziuna and the 
Lower Land in a text of Hattusil’s discussed below 
(KUB XXI 6a). 

= The location of Lystra at Khatyn Serai, due in 
the first instance to Leake (p. 101), was confirmed by 
W.E. Sterrett (for the Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, 
1888, p. 142) from the witness of a local inscription, 
and was accepted by Ramsay (HG, p. 332). The sur- 


vival of the Hittite name Lusna as Lystra, like. 


Hubisna as Kybistra, seems to be generally accepted; 
and the location seems to suit the existing contexts. 
Cf. n. 18 above. 


"= These contexts, which I derived from Gurney's 
Notes, have now been summarized by Goetze in his 


accession, a cavalry officer named Han- 
nutis was stationed in the Lower Land, 
where he apparently exercised the powers 
of a military governor. In Mursil’s 
second year another high officer, possibly 
the king’s own brother, watched there 
over the activities of the Arzawan enemy 
while preparations. were afoot for the in- 
vasion of the latter’s territory by a differ- 
ent route. In the previous reign again 
Hannutis, his cavalry reinforced by a 
chariotry unit, had repelled an attempted 
invasion of Hittite territory by Arzawans 
from Hapalla, whom he met and routed at 
Lalanda. Now there are convincing 
reasons for locating Hapalla on the eastern 
or southeastern confines of the Arzawan 
confederacy,** a position which, with 
Arzawa covering Pisidia and the Lycian 
coast,” would bring it, whatever its pre- 
cise location, to the southwest of the plains 
of Konia. A glance at the map suggests 
at once that Lalanda may be identified 
accordingly with the classical Laranda at 
Karaman, where the several routes of 
access from the southern coastlands de- 
bouch upon the plateau and connect with 
the Pisidian highway from Beyshehr in 
the West. Another movement from the 


Kizzuwatna, pp. 22-23, with particular reference to 
KUB XIX 29. Consideration of these contexts leads 
Goetze to conclude that ‘“‘the Lower Land is situated 
in the southeastern part of the Anatolian plateau and 
.... belonged to the Hittites. Consequently the com- 
mon opinion that the Lower Country is virtually 
equivalent to the political term Arzawa cannot be cor- 


the present writer's “Hittite Military 
Roads," AJA, 1943, pp. 38 f.; and the provisional 
“‘Map of Hittite Asia Minor,”’ ibid., p. 36. 


Tbid., pp. 46—47. 


%* The “‘Pisidian Highway” skirts the eastern side 
of the Pisidian lakeland, between Beyshehr and Pisi- 
dian Antioch. It thus served as a link between the 
east, via the Calycadnos Valley, and the great west 
road via the Upper Maeander. See further, below, 
the discussion about Walma, with n. 56. The “‘high- 
way”’ is described by Ramsay; ‘‘Notes on a Phrygo- 
Pisidian Glen,’’ Journal of the Geographical Society 
(London), LXI (1923), 279f. Its importance to the 
Arzawans was enhanced by the fact that no main 
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same direction is recorded by Hattusil®’ 
but harks back to an earlier epoch. This 
is the now well-known text which states 
that the Arzawans made Uda and Tu- 
wanuwa their frontier: in other words, 
that they reached and for some time held 
those objectives; and it also associates the 
Lower Land with this inroad. An epi- 
sode which looks like the sequel is found in 
Subbiluliuma’s ‘“‘Annals,’’* in a passage 
which tells of the recovery of Tuwanuwa 
from an enemy who had taken it by 
assault. These passages are highly sig- 
nificant because, as seen above, the site of 
Tuwanuwa, or Tuwana, has been definite- 
ly identified with that of the classical 
Tyana at Bor. Translators differ as to the 
precise meaning to be attached to the 
signs which involve the Lower Land in 
this record.2* Formerly they were held 
to refer to Arzawa itself, the starting- 
point; but, as we have seen above, such 
a connotation seems contrary to usage. 
Dr. Gurney once suggested to me “from 
the (direction of the) Lower Land” as a 
more probable translation. Recently Dr. 
Goetze proposed the reading “from afar 
li.e., from foreign territory] toward the 
Lower Country,” interpreting the pas- 
sage as implying that “the Lower Country 
is that province of the Hittite Empire 
which the Arzawan invasion hits.’’*° But 
this view overlooks the fact that Tu- 
wanuwa is not included in the Lower 
Land by Muwatalli’s Prayer.*' It is in 
fact mentioned apart, together with Hu- 


road leads west through Beyshehr into Arzawa, as the 
natural lie of the Pisidian Valleys runs north and 
south. 


27 K Bo VI 28 (trans. Goetze, Kizz., p. 22). 


28 Cf. Cavaignac, Subbiluliuma et son temps, 1932, 
p. 38. I am indebted to Dr. Goetze for correcting my 
interpretation of this record. 


29 e-di-iz-ma Ku) Sap-Li-tT1 (KBo VI 28 
obv 8). Cf. Goetze, Kizz., p. 21. 


30 Thid., p. 23. 
KUB VI 45-6. 


bisna and Nanassa; and these three places 
must be regarded accordingly as outside 
the recognized limits of the Lower Land. 
But if the words in question cannot 
apply either to the starting-point or to the 
terminal objective of the raid, they must 
apply to the intervening ground, and Dr. 
Gurney’s reading thus seems to be sub- 
stantiated. It seems indeed quite clear 
that the raiders must have come from 
beyond and by way of the Lower Land 
in order to reach Tuwanuwa. This inter- 
pretation is the only one that accords with 
the texts already quoted, which place the 
Lower Land on or near the routes from 
Arzawa. -We thus establish a strong prob- 
ability that the Hittite Lower Land lay 
between the Arzawan frontier and the dis- 
trict of Tyana. In any case our problem 
is now localized, for the Hittite Lower 
Land must involve the low-lying ground 
to the west and southwest of Tyana, that 
is to say, the Plain of Konia; and, as the 
Hulaya River belonged to the Lower 
Land we must seek for it in that plain or 
its immediate vicinity. 

The great central plain is divided east- 
ward from Konia into two parts by the 
Boz Dagh and its southeasterly extension 
(the Doghrubel Dagh). The southern 
part is the Plain of Konia, properly so 
called; it is little visited, being naturally 
marshy, as the river that waters it, the 
Charsemba Chai, has no outlet. The 
northern part reaches out toward the big 
Salt Lake (Tuz Geul), which is the lowest 
piece of water on the plateau. To the 
northwest the land continues to fall for 
some distance; but it is not watered by 
any river of moment and passes beyond 
our immediate horizon. 

Three rivers fringe the eastern borders 
of these plains: in the northeast the 
Akserai Chai, which flows west into the 
Salt Lake; in the east the Kasilja Su, by 
which stand Nigdeh, Bor, and Eregli; 
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and in the southeast the Sughla Chai, an 
inconstant stream (as its name implies) 
which comes from beyend Karaman, 
hugging the foothills of Taurus, and re- 

ceives its more important tributaries from 

the Ivriz Dagh. 

The first of these rivers, the Akserai 
Chai, though falling where it enters the 
Salt Lake to a possibly lower actual level 
than any other river of the plateau, is ob- 
viously much more a mountain stream 
than a river of the lowlands. Indeed, to 
fit it into the framework of our picture 
would involve so much strain that it 
might have been dismissed without men- 
tion were it not for the fact that Pliny, 
according to three of the recognized 
versions of his Natural History,® calls it 
by the name Hylas, and this was adopted 
by Kiepert in some editions of his maps. 
The name resembles closely enough that 
of Halys to admit a possible confusion; 
but that does not seem to be the ex- 
planation, as Pliny makes it clear that he 
refers to the river which flows past 
Archelais (Garsaura).** However that 
may be, its possible claim to be recognized 
as the Hulayas of the Hittite text is ap- 
parently ruled out by the location in its 
valley of the Hittite city and sanctuary of 
Nenassa,** which we have seen to have 
been excluded from the Lower Land by 
the implications of Muwatalli’s list. Ne- 
nassa is indeed associated with the Maras- 
santia—the main Hittite sphere—and 
grouped with Tyana and Hubisna.* His- 
torically, it formed the terminal ob- 
jective of one of the earlier Gasgan raids,* 
which is said to have sacked the lands of 

"vi. iii. 8. For this reference, and for assistance 


in this part of our inquiry, the writer is greatly in- 
debted to Professor E. Honigman. 


““Cappadocia intus habet coloniam Claudi 
Caesaris Archelaidem quam praefluens [‘‘praeterfluit’’ 
in Detlefsen's critical ed., p. 128, 1. 14] Halys"’ {sources 
E, D, and R read ny tas]. 

* See n. 19 above. *» KUB VI 45-46. 

* K Bo VI 28 (trans. Goetze, Kizz., p. 22, obv. 6-7). 
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Hatti. The position indicated seems in 
fact to satisfy all known contexts of this 
name.*? Nonetheless, the apparent sur- 
vival of a river-name Hylas in this local- 
ity is significant, as it may have been that 
of some other river about which the 
geographer’s note was vague; for Pliny, 
like Ptolemy, shows little firsthand know- 
ledge of the district. 

The two other rivers mentioned, the 
Kasilja Su and the Sughla Chai, are both 
low-lying and, coming somewhat slug- 
gishly from opposite directions, empty 
into the same small lake called Ak Geul. 
This name means “White Lake,” and it 
has perhaps to do with the fact that, quite 
exceptionally, the water of this lake is 
fresh. Its surplus discharges constantly 
into a fathomless subterranean cavern 
which may be presumed to be of volcanic 
origin, aS numerous cones and craters, 
some holding water, are found in the 
vicinity, particularly to the west around 
the borders of the plain. These interesting 
details are, however, beside our immediate 
point. For one reason or another neither 
of these rivers can claim to represent the 
Hittite Hulaya, the object of our quest. 
Indeed, the Kasilja Su can be definitely 
ruled out because Bor and Eregli, which 
mark its sources and its exit, stand on the 
old sites of Tuwana and Hubjisna, and 
these ancient holy places of the Hittites 
are clearly excluded from the group con- 
stituting the Lower Land in Muwatalli’s 
Prayer. Nigdeh, also, an important mili- 
tary center, has been recognized by Pro- 
fessor Gelb** as the Hittite Nahita which 
fell to invaders in the reign of Hattusil.*® 
This whole river basin was, indeed, of 
strategic importance to the Hittites, for 
through it passed a main arterial road 


27 Cf. Hrozny 3 BoStu, p. 99; from K Bo II-III 1-9. 

Cf. 1. Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs II (°O.1. Studies,” 
No. 14), p. 17. 

* KUB XXI 6a. The list of places wrested from 
Hattusil III is discussed below. 


q 

‘ae ‘ 
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which forked at Eregli, one branch con- 
necting with Kizzuwadna by way of the 
Cilician Gates, while the other passed on 
by the valley of the Sughla Chai to Kara- 
man, a key position for the Calycadnos 
valley and the Mediterranean coast. 

The Sughla Chai itself, though slow 
and likely to dry up (as its name implies) 
where it passes through the plain, is fed 
by more constant streams from the 
mountains past which it flows, in particu- 
lar the Divle Su, which rises on the Ivriz 
Dagh. No Hittite monuments or sites 
have been located in this valley, though 
in later Hittite times the dominion of 
Tuwana is known to have extended to 
Ivriz, site of a famous sculpture of the 
period, and even beyond the foothills of 
Taurus as far as the gold and silver mines 
of Bulghar Maden.*° The Ivriz Dagh may 
thus have formed a landmark between 
two separate districts or principalities. 
Though it is not possible to identify this 
river with the Hulaya, for reasons which 
will presently become apparent,“ the 
nearness of the site of Tynna, possibly the 
Hittite hieron of Dunna, to the Hittite 
site of Hubisna at Eregli,“® compels us to 
keep this neighborhood in view. It may 
conceivably be linked with Dadassas in 
some way not yet apparent.* 

Having failed to identify the Hulaya 


4° Cf. G.HE, p. 162. Inscriptions of the same king 
of Tuwana are found also at Ivriz and at Bulghar 
Maden. The royal name is now read both by Bos- 
sert and by Gelb (op. cit., pp. 6, 21) as Warpalawas, the 
Assyrian Urbalaa. See n. 69 below. 

“ It will be seen, in particular, that five states or 
districts, four of which are known, inclosed the Land 
of the Hulaya River on all sides; no reasonable ar- 
rangement of the kind can be adapted to the basin of 
the Sughla Chai. 

* Hubisna is clearly linked in Muwatalli's Prayer 
(KUB VI 45—46) with a Mountain Sarlaimmis, which 
will be found below upon the border of the Hulaya 
River Land. 

** Since the inception of this article, I have come 
to see more clearly that this river basin, which is 
ascribed by Goetze to the Hulaya River (KAF, I, 
112), probably represents the Land of Dadassas. The 
pros and cons of this related problem are discussed in 
the concluding paragraphs of this article, 


with any of the rivers that fringe the 
plain on the east, let us turn in this 
process of elimination to examine that 
which waters the plain itself. Here the 
setting is surprisingly different. The Char- 
semba Chai is, in truth, little known or 
thought about, for the simple reason that 
its waters formerly lost themselves in the 
Plain of Konia, which in consequence was 
largely reduced to swamps and inac- 
cessible. Yet it is an important river his- 
torically and economically. After quitting 
its source, the Soghla Geul, it follows at 
first a deep and almost continuously in- 
accessible rocky gorge through the heart 
of classical Isauria;** and the famous 
stronghold of Isaura itself stood high on 
its watershed at Zenzibar Kalesi.“ At 
this point its waters approach near to 
those of the Mediterranean system; but, 
failing to find a way through Taurus, they 
turn northeast into the open plain where 
they formerly discharged aimlessly in the 
low-lying areas. Such was at least its 
natural condition; but through the ages 
attempts have been made at different 
epochs to utilize these waters more 
methodically. The problem is difficult, as 
the fall is very slight.“ Now, however, 
under the modern Turkish regime, canal- 
ization and controlled irrigation have 
changed some five or six hundred square 

« Such channels of funnels (aulones) are a feature 
of the riverbeds in Pisidia, and were recognized in 


antiquity (see Ramsay, ‘‘Notes on a Phrygo-Pisidian 
Glen," ep. cit., pp. 279 f.). 


“This remarkable and romantic site was dis- 
covered by Hamilton, the ‘‘prince of travelers." See his 
Researches in Asia Minor (1942), II, 330ff. It has 
since been visited and described by a number of 
archeologists; cf., inter alia, Hogarth in Murray's 
Handbook for Asia Minor (a scholarly work), p. 156; 
also Callander, Explorations in Lycaonia and Isaurta 
(“Aberdeen Studies’’), p. 157. 


«From levels taken by the late Gertrude Bell 
(Ramsay, op. cit., p. 281) I gather that the fall from 
the Lake Soghla Geul at its normal level (3,598 feet) 
to the old bridge over the Charsemba, in the middle 
of the plain near Karaman Han, is less than 240 feet; 
and this figure represents the maximum, for the lake is 
usually low and sometimes dry, as its name implies. 
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miles of relatively waste land into fertile 
and productive soil. We must visualize it, 
nonetheless, in the period we are studying, 
as running wild, with the now prosperous 
lands as pestilential swamps of little use 
to anyone and practically. uninhabited.‘ 

The older maps show the basin of the 
Charsemba Chai in this unreclaimed con- 
dition; and, by mentally joining up its 
numerous affluents, we are able to realize 
its original extent and boundaries. Around 
its northern and eastern sides, the Plain 
of Konia and this river basin are practical- 
ly coterminous, and the border is visibly 
defined. Its northern apex is found in the 
Boz Dagh already mentioned; and from 
there the boundary runs southeast as far 
as the Karaja Dagh, on the foot of which 
there is a lake, westward from Eregli. 
Here the direction changes to southwest, 
following the divide between our river and 
the Sughla Chai as far as the towering 
mass of the Kara Dagh, which is the most 
prominent feature of the local landscape. 
Hereabouts the southern boundaries of 
the river basin and the plain part com- 
pany; for the latter naturally follows the 
foothills of Taurus westward, while the 
former continues south as far as the Busola 
Dagh in the main chain which it then fol- 
lows westward. The two lines thus in- 
close a mountainous area which includes 
the stronghold of classical Isaura;** but 


‘7 Some folk seem to prefer the hide-and-seek life 
among reeds and marshes, as in the Huleh Lake of 
Northern Palestine. The Plain of Konia south of the 
marshland is (or was) relatively dry, and there I have 
counted some half-dozen modest mounds (Huyuklar) 
which, however, to my recollection, did not look as 
old as the Hittite period. The file maps of the Oriental 
Institute in Chicago show another series nearer the 
southern foothills of Taurus. 


‘**A natural hill border between the district of 
Isaura and the plain is indicated on our map (Fig. 1.) 
The broader environment of our area is to be seen 
from the map which accompanied my “Hittite Mili- 
tary Roads,’’ AJA, Vol. XLVII, already mentioned. 
In this, however, the names waLmMa and LOWER LAND 
are both placed, as it proves, too far east; the former 
should not reach into the plain at all, and the latter 


should not extend beyond the inner watershed of the 
Kasilja Su. 
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they converge again upon the Soghla Geul, 
the starting-point of our river. 

The western boundary runs almost due 
north from this lake. On this side the 
foothills are less bold; but the actual 
divide between our river and the Bey- 
shehr Lake system is well marked by a 
continuous chain of high peaks beginning 
with the Sivri Dagh, north of the lake, 
passing over the Kiizil Oren Dagh, and 
linking northwest of Konia with the 
Hakit Dagh. The last-named is a moun- 
tain ridge which runs east and west and 
so forms a natural boundary in the north. 
Beyond it are the waters of Ilghin, which 
find their way northwestward into the 
Akshehr Geul. Eastward, this ridge con- 
nects with the Boz Dagh, thus com- 
pleting the border circuit. 

Such, then, is the basin of the Char- 
semba Chai—roughly a five-sided area 
the boundary of which is anchored, so to 
speak, in the north on the Boz Dagh, in 
the east on the Karaja Dagh, in the 
southeast on the Kara Dagh or the 
Busola Dagh, in the southwest on the 
Sivri Dagh beside Soghla Geul, and in the 
northwest on the Hakit Dagh. From 
north to south its maximum extent is 
seventy miles, and the area of irrigable 
plain covers altogether some forty by 
fifty miles—about two thousand square 
miles. Is it possible that this forgotten 
and long-neglected patch, now watered so 
bountifully by the Charsemba Chai, 
really represents the lost Land of the 
Hulaya River? Does it satisfy the con- 
ditions? It certainly belongs to the 
Lower Lands. Indeed, none lower can be 
found upon the plateau; and it lies on the 
edge of the frontier zone west of Tuwana. 
Here, again, were no great cities or obvious 
rivalries such as might have complicated 
a gift of territory. Two historical sites 
alone may have been involved. The one 
was Uda, associated textually with Tu- 
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wanuwa, and usually equated with the 
classical Hyde. But the site of the latter 
has never been satisfactorily located,‘ 
, and Uda is not ascribed to the Lower Land 
in Muwatalli’s list. The other was Lusna, 
_ plausibly equated with Lystra, which we 
have seen to be definitely located at 
Khatyn Serai on the western outskirts of 
the plain to the south of Konia. The 
shrine at Lusna seems, indeed, to have 
been formerly of national interest,®® and 
special significance may accordingly be 
attributed to the fact that it was not in- 
cluded by Muwatalli among the inalien- 
able holy places of the Hittites, nor was it 
included in the Lower Land—all reference 
to it was simply omitted. At first glance, 
then, we find no evident obstacle to the 
identification of this river basin with the 
object of our quest. We come to it by 
elimination of other possible claimants, 
and it seems to satisfy all the elementary 
conditions of our problem. The crucial 
test will be to see how and to what extent 
it satisfies and explains the text which 
describes in detail the boundaries and 
neighbors of the Hulaya River Land. 

The next stage of our inquiry will not 
only introduce a quantity of fresh detail 
but will also widen the horizon of our 
problem. The Hulaya River Land will 
in fact be found set up in this text as a 
sort of keystone to a possible recon- 
struction of a larger area of the central 
plateau. But to attempt this on insecure 
foundations would be to court disaster; 
and it is for this reason that I have de- 
ferred consideration of this fresh material 

‘* Ramsay, who himself suggested the possible 
location of Hyde at Kara Bunar, did not hesitate to 
describe this proposal as mere guess work, and 
warned his readers against using this conjectural 
location as support for other identifications. Hyde is 
mentioned by Pliny and in the “Notitiae,"’ being 
linked in two lists of the latter with Derbe and in one 


with Barata. Nonetheless, as Ramsay says, ‘of this 
city nothing is known’ but the name. 


so Cf. n. 18 above, and the related passage in the 
text. 


until we had located the Hulaya River 
with a sense of probability from other 
sources. We can now approach the 
broader task with a measure of confi- 
dence: it involves not only the border vil- 
lages and physical features of the Hulaya 
River Land but its whole setting and en- 
vironment. 

Independent evidence, discussed at 
some length elsewhere,®' discloses two 
Hittite or allied states as situated to the 
north of the plains of Konia—namely, 
Harziuna, which occupied the southwest 
basin of the Halys, and Pitassa, which lay 
nearer the Arzawan border. The argu- 
ment is long and covers a wider field, but 
one or two details concern our problem. 
Both these districts were in touch with 
Sallapa, a road center and the point of 
concentration for Mursil’s invasion of 
Arzawa. This began with a decisive battle 
near the Arzawan frontier river at Wal- 
ma.” The site of Sallapa being fixed with 
some sense of security at Sivri Hissar, the 
historic road center of the interior,®* that 
of Walma would fall beside the Cayster, 
not far from the Ak Shehr lake, and so 
(whatever its precise location) would 
mark the northeastern corner of the 
Arzawan frontier—the point, in fact, 
nearest to Hatti. Now the southeastern 


% For a general outline see my article, “Hittite 
Military Roads’’ AJA, XLVII, 40 ff. and the map 
Harziuna was the name of a district and city of Hatti, 
placed between Kanes, a fixed point, and Sallapa, by 
the text of BK IV 13, 17—48, as transcribed by A.H. 
Sayce in Oriens, 1926, col. 2, where the sequence 
appears as: ‘“‘Samuha-.... Kanes-Ussuna-Harziuna- 
Sallapa-Salitiwar ...."’ Pitassa was a district in con- 
tact with Mira, the northern border state of Arzawa 
(Goetze, M. Ans. pp. 143-45); and in proximity to 
Sallapa (Goetze, Madd. p. 29). See also Forrer in 
Klio, XXX, 146 f. 

® This place-name is distinguished by its spelling 
Wa.al.ma.a from the district name Walma; and for 
this reason I emphasize the doubled final letter (so: 
Walma), as the distinction may still prove to have 
more than a philological significance. Compare, e.. 
Alaassas, a village in Harziuna (KUB VI 45-46) 
which equates well with Aliassos in the area indicated, 
southwest of the Halys. 

53 For the evidence locating Sallapa at Sivri Hissar, 
ef. AJA Vol. XLVI, 40 ff and map. 
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position on that frontier was filled per- 
manently, as we have already noted, by 
the district of Hapalla; so that the whole 
eastern frontier zone of Arzawa now comes 
into view. A part of it, we saw above, lay 
across the Lower Land from Tuwana. It 
would thus involve the district between 
the western border of the Plain of Konia 
and the Beyshehr Lake, which now claims 
a moment of particular attention. We 
have seen already that a natural border 
divides this area down the middle from 
north to south. On the eastern or Hittite 
side we have noted the possible location 
of Lusna at Hatyn Serai, the site of 
Lystra; but the strength of this place must 
have been completely eclipsed by the city 
which occupied the imposing mound on 
the slopes of the Kiizil Oren behind 
modern Konia, a site which Professor 
Olmstead tells me impressed him greatly 
and was apparently altogether of pre- 
Hellenic date.** On the other side of the 
divide, the quasi-Hittite monuments of 
Fassiler and Efiatoun Bunar, which mark 
sources of fresh water, have long attracted 
notice by their curiously provincial style 
of art combined with unquestionably 
Hittite symbolism. But the most im- 
portant feature of the area is the Pisidian 
Highway, which, coming from the Caly- 
cadnos Valley past Isaura, turns at Bey- 
shehr northwest and skirts the lake on its 
way to the Pisidian Antioch, where it con- 
nects with the Maeander Valley and with 
the Royal Road to the west. This “high- 
way” was thus not merely a local frontier 


‘My own recollection of this and other sites 
around Konia, which I saw with Professor Ramsay 
during my first visit to the country in 1904, are now 
too hazy to be reliable, and my notebooks are not 
available. 


* Of. G.HE, pp. 152-53, with Pl. XXXII. Both 
monuments are described in Murray's Handbook, pp. 
153 and 149, by the scholarly pen of D.G. Hogarth, 
who thought they must be “native Lycaonian,”’ 
though he recognized their Hittite characteristics. 
Both mark sources of fresh water. That of Fassiler 
was discovered by Professor Sterrett. 


route but a sector of the natural ancient 
trade route between East and West, link- 
ing rich centers such as Aleppo and Car- 
chemish by way of the plains of Kizzu- 
wadna with the great coastal cities of 
Miletos, Ephesos, and Phocaia, and doubt- 
less with the Troad.* Obviously, its 
value to the Hittites and the Arzawans, 
both strategically and commercially, must 
have been very high, and the district must 
have witnessed many struggles for its 
possession. That it did in fact change 
hands more than once will become appar- 
ent as we proceed. with the examination 
of our text, which discloses the name of 
this district to be Walma. 

The following schedule of the essential 
features which define the boundary of the 
Hulaya River Land was prepared for me. 
in 1938-39 by Dr. O. R. Gurney from the 
Hittite text IV KBo 10 (“L” = land; 
“T.” = town or city): 

From L. Pitassa: Mount Hawas, the gantanna, 
T. Zarniya, (to Hulaya). T. Sanantarwa 
(to Pitassa) 

From the frontier of L. Pitassa: military posts 
(?) of Arimattas (to Pitassa) 

From Mount Huwatnuwanda: the halapu- 
wanza (to Hulaya) 

From T. Kursawansas: behind, over the 
“great dog,” the huwasi-stone is boundary 

From T. Ussa: T. Zaratas (to Hulaya). 

From T. Wanzataruwas: T. Harazuwas to L. 
Ussa 

From Mount Kuwaliyata: T. Suttasna was 
old boundary; but new boundary is T. 
Santimma (to Hulaya) 

From ? T. Wanzataruwas: from T. Kusa- 
husenas (?): Mount Arlanda containing a 
lake which is shared by Hulaya and Hatti. 
T. Alanas (to Hulaya) 

From T. Sinuwanta: Mount Lulas. T. Ni- 
naintas (to Hulaya): Fief of Gold Stick to 
the Sun 


* Ramsay said of this road (in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society, LXI, 279): ‘‘For ages it carried 
intercourse between Europe and Asia."’ It is further 
described as the route of Xerxes in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1920, p. 89. See also n. 26 above. 
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From T. Zarnusa: the harminas (to Hulaya) 

From T. Zarwisa: Mount Sarlaimmis. The 
military posts (?), the water [called?] hin- 
naruwas are boundary 

From the High Mountain: Salias to Hatti 

From the Neighboring Territory: T. Wal- 
waras...., T. Matas, T. Sanhadas, T. 
Larimmas, T. Saranduwas, T. Daddassis 
(or ? to Daddasas): and from the frontier 
of Saranduwas as far as he can carry the 
weapon: (to Hulaya) 

From L. Walmaé: T. Waltannas, T. Usawalas, 
T. Allubratas, T. Huhhuras (to Hulaya). 


In the penultimate paragraph, the 
alternative rendering of ‘‘Dadassis’”’ as 
“to Dadassas,” was based on Goetze’s 
original reading in Kleinasiatischen For- 
schungen (1927), page 108. The latter has 
now published afresh in English (in his 
Kizzuwatna [1940], p. 52) a complete 
rendering of the whole passage. This now 
seems to shed light on the location and 
border of the Land of Dadassas, in its re- 
lation to the Hulaya River Land. I have 
therefore extended the scope of this article 
in order to include a short discussion of 
this related problem.*? The boundary of 
the Hulaya River Land, with which for 
the time being we are primarily con- 
cerned, is not radically affected by this 
variant reading, except as to the point 
of contact; but I have added ellipses 
after “Walwaras” to indicate a missing 
word which seems.to place that town out- 
side the border. 

To facilitate the comparison of the 
boundary in the record with that of the 
Plain of Konia in Hittite times, I have 
arranged these names in three columns 
in Table 1, separating the physical 
features, etc., on the actual boundary, 
from the villages, states, ete., on the 
inner and outer sides, respectively. Dis- 


57 This will be done after disposing of the Hulaya 
River boundary. The evidence is so interrelated that, 
unless we pursue each item to its independent con- 
clusion, the argument tends to turn in an illogical cir- 
cle. 


entangled in this way, these names cap 
now be readily arranged in four con. 
venient groups as follows: (i) states or 
districts bordering on the Hulaya River 
Land; (ii) mountains, lakes, and other 
features marking the actual border; (iii 
villages, posts, etc., outside the border 
in the districts (i); and (iv) villages, 
ete., inside the border opposite the dis- 
tricts (i). 

Proceeding now to examine group (i) 
in detail, we find that five states or 
districts bordered on the Land of the 
Hulaya River, viz.: Pitassa, Ussa, Hatti, 
Neighbor Land, and Walma. The proxim- 
ity already established of the place 
Walma to Pitassa,®** supplemented by 
other considerations to be developed as 
we proceed, give us reason to believe 
that these five districts formed a closed 
circuit around the Hulaya River Land, as 
shown in our map (Fig. 1). With the 
positions of Pitassa and of Hatti approxi- 
mately determined, a brief study of the 
map will show that these five districts] 
can, in fact, be fitted easily into appropri- 
ate contiguous areas around the Plain of 
Konia. Pitassa occupies the north and 
northwest, between Harziuna and _ the 
Arzawan frontier zone. Ussa comes next, 
between Pitassa and Hatti; and being, as 
we know, in the Lower Land, it fits per- 
fectly into the outlying plain between that 
of Konia proper and the Tuz Geul Lake. 
As for the town Ussa, though it may be 
hazardous to try and locate a site on s0 
little evidence, in this case there is little 
choice, since the only ancient site of any 
importance near the natural border of this 
area is seemingly that of Pyrgos at Obruk, 
which marks a crossing of desert routes. 


5s Walm& lay near the Astarpa River, which 
marked the frontier of Mira-Kuwalia; and seems @ 
have been associated particularly with the ijatter 
Here Mursil, advancing with his allies from Sallapa 
defeated and dispersed the combined forces of the 
Arzawans. Pitassa is independently associated with 
both Mira and Sallapa. See also n. 51. 
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The road center of Parshunta, which, as 
already noted, is associated with Ussa in 
Muwatalli’s list, and lay on the route 
thereto from Pala,®* would seem to find an 
appropriate position at Sultan Han. 
Hatti, the eastern neighbor of Ussa, is 
represented by the basin of the Kasilja 


Su, with the well-known Hittite centers 
of Nahita, Tuwana, and Hubisna; but 
there is nothing to show, as yet, whether 
it included also the valley of the Sughla 
Chai, which fringes the Plain of Konia to 
the southeast. 
Land, which bordered on the Hulaya 


* KBo IV 13; a reference derived from Gur. Notes. 
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The nameless Neighbor 


River Land between Hatti and Walma, is 
thus undefined; but, as it is the subject of 


27 


Dr. Goetze’s suggestive reading discusse | 
below, we may be content to leave it so 
for the time being. Suffice it here to note 
that it probably comprised the upper 
basin of the Calycadnos,® to the south of 
the Plain of Konia, from which it would 
be separated by the chain of Taurus—here 


TABLE 1 
Inside of On Boundary Outside Border 
Mount Hawas L. Pitassa 
Zarniya Sanantarwa 
Arimattas (Posts of) 
hallapuwanza Mount Hutnuwanda [Lower Land] 
huwasi stone Kursawansas 
L. Ussa 
Zaratas Ussa 
Santimma Mount Kuwaliyata Harazuwas 
Mount Arlanda L. Hatti 
(with Lake) 
Alanas Wanzataruwas 
Kusahusenas 
Ninaintas Mount Lulas Sinuwanta 
Fief of Gold Stick 
harminas Zarnusa 
Mount Sarlaimmis 
hinnaruwas Zarwisa 
High Mountain Salias 
Matas Neighbor Land 
Sanhadas ? Walwaras 
Larimmas 
Saranduwas Enemy Land 
? Dadassis for: to Dadassas] 
Waltannas L. Walma 
Usawalas 
Allubrattas 
Huhhuras 


rather broken—and its foothills. The 
western border zone, toward Arzawa, is 
thus reserved for Walma, a most appropri- 
ate location in view of the considerations 
already adduced. Separated by the ridge 
of the Hakit Dagh in the northeast from 

* It will be recalled that the routes between 
Hapalla and the Lower Land, which cannot well have 
avoided the upper valley of the Calycadnos, must have 


passed between Hatti and Walma of which there is no 
mention in the contexts. Cf. nn. 6 and 7. 
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the Hittite district of Pitassa, its natural 
sphere would seem to have comprised the 
eastern Pisidian Lakeland, including the 
Ak Shehr Geul and, presumably, the battle 
site of Walmaé. In any case it would ob- 
viously control the sector of the Pisidian 
Highway which skirted the Beyshehr Lake. 

The original status of Walma is unclear, 
though it seems to be mentioned, by the 
name “Ulma,” in a long list involving 
Hittite shrines in association with Sana- 
wita and Lalanda. This form of the name 
is, moreover, very similar to the ““Ulama”’ 
of the Old Cappadocian tablets, which is 
described as a wabartum (possibly a 
factory) ;* and this seems in turn to be the 
same name as Ullamma,® a place ascribed 
definitely to the land of Arzawiya. These 
earlier records are nebulous as yet; but it 
seems certain that this strategic strip of 
territory, to which we can now ascribe the 
name of Walma, must have long been a 
“bone of contention” between the two 


rival powers of Hatti and Arzawa; and, 
indeed, it changed hands more than once 
in historic times. The fact that the 
Arzawans assembled at Walma to meet 
Mursil’s challenge suggests that the whole 
district may at that time have been in 


their possession. In that case Mursil 
seems to have reclaimed it as a trophy of 
his victorious campaign, for it is not 
mentioned among the border states of 
Arzawa with whom he concluded separate 
treaties." Matters presumably stood thus 
throughout the reign of Muwatalli while 
he sojourned at Dadassas; and to this 
epoch possibly we may ascribe the monu- 
ments of Fassiler and Eflatoun Bunar. 
Then in the reign of Hattusil, the author 
of our document, another text to be pres- 
ently discussed (KUB XXI 6a), includes 


® KBo IV 13. 


* Gurney, Notes; Cf., further, R. 8. Hardy, ‘‘The 
Old Hittite Kingdom,’’ AJ SL, LVIII (1941), 179, n. 6. 


682 BoTU 17 A. See above, n. 8. 


the Land of Walma among the territories 
lost to Hatti. The apparent unwillingness 
of the Hittites to accept this loss as final 
seems to be disclosed in the penultimate 
paragraph of our text, which makes pro- 
vision for the reconquest of lost ground 
from Saranduwas in the southwest corner 
of the plain. We may pass, then, from 
this part of the boundary text with the 
impression that the four border states 
named seem to fit appropriately into con- 
tiguous areas around the west, north, and 
east of the Plain of Konia; but that the 
neighbor lands to the southeast and south 
remain obscure. 

The physical features which bounded 
the Hulaya River Land on three sides also 
find ready counterparts on the map; but 
this may be in part mere coincidence, 
since in my experiments I have obtained 
similar sequences of mountains and lakes 
around other areas. It is interesting none- 
theless to see how complete is the accord- 
ance in this case. There is mention also of 
distinctive details which it would be 
difficult to ascribe to chance. No physical 
features or villages are named on those 
sides which faced foreign territory— 
those opposite, in fact, to the Neighbor 
Land and Walma. Whatever the pos 
sible significance of this omission, it de- 
prives us of one of our five “anchor 
points.” The other four are, however, 
self-evident, and the circuit can be traced, 
with a certain latitude, in the south- 
western angle also. The key position of 
the Boz Dagh in the north is held by 
Mount Hutnuwanda, which marks the 
triple frontier between the Hulaya Land, 
Pitassa, and Ussa. The further course of 
the boundary of Ussa along Mount 
Kuwaliyata is represented by the Dogh- 
rabel Dagh, which in turn leads on to the 
Karaja Dagh west of Eregli. At the foot of 
this mountain is a lake, a detail in seem- 
ing harmony with the description of 
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Mount Arlanda, the point nearest to 
Hatti.® 

Continuing southwest, along the border 
of the plain, we find the Kara Dagh to be 
equated with Mount Sarlaimmis. This 
mountain is also associated with Hubisna 
in Muwatalli’s Prayer; and in our present 
text it is said that the waters upon it [? 
called] “‘hinnaruwas” are the boundary— 
a feature which may be represented by 
the divide between the sources of the 
Sughla Chai and the Charsemba upon its 
crest. The High Mountain, which comes 
next in this scheme, and marks the 
southeastern anchor point between Hatti 
and the Neighbor Land, can hardly be 
other than the main chain of Taurus, 
represented in particular by the Busola 
Dagh. Without an anchor point in the 
southwest we might be at a loss to con- 
tinue, but, as will presently be seen, the 
known position of Lusna shows fairly 
clearly that the border followed the 
natural boundaries of the plain, and so 
terminates in the north with the Hakit 
Dagh, which thus represents Mount 
Hawas of our text and marks the border 
between Walma and Pitassa. The physical 
features on the boundary of the Hulaya 
River Land, as described in our text, are 
thus adequately represented in fact by 
the borders of the basin of the Char- 
semba Chai; and, even though such a 
sequence as we have described may not be 
peculiar to the boundary of the Plain of 
Konia, it contributes to the argument to 
find so great an accumulation of points in 
agreement without as yet any of discord. 
Special details, moreover, such as the lake 
on Mount Arlanda, and the identity of the 

“In the map, however, I have suggested that the 
boundary may plausibly have divided the Ak Geul, 
the water of which is fresh, while that of the Tuzlu 
Geul is salty (as its name implies). A special provision 
about the latter would seem pointless. It will be seen 
below that the alternative suggested fits perfectly our 


ultimate conclusion about the line of boundary defined 
in our text. 


Great Mountain with Taurus, seem less 
likely to fall into their prescribed places 
by chance and may be recognized accord- 
ingly as providing cumulative evidence. 
Another detail of the same exceptional 
kind appears in the fourth group, but we 
may conveniently consider it now. This 
is the allusion to the hallapuwanza on the 
Hulayan side of the frontier with Pitassa- 
Ussa, i.e., south of Mount Hutnuwanda, 
the Boz Dagh. This word, Professor Gelb 
tells me, is formed about the root halap 
and probably refers to water, springs or 
wells in particular. Now the most con- 
spicuous feature in the direction indicated 
is the wide area of marshland which must 
always have been there; it is, indeed, a 
matter of surprise that the constant dis- 
charge of the Charsemba, even though 
greatly reduced at certain seasons, has not 
led to the formation of a permanent lake. 
In such an area the hallapwwanza may 
have been the water holes or some other 
feature of the marshes familiar at the 
time. Whatever the precise meaning of 
the word, the special allusion to sources 
of water in the district appears apposite. 
However that may be, and apart from de- 
tails such as these, the physical boundaries 
of the Hulaya River Land seem to cor- 
respond remarkably with those of the 
Plain of Konia. 

We come now, in conclusion of this part 
of our discussion, to the place-names in 
Groups iii and iv. It will not be sur- 
prising to find that few of these can be 
located with any exactitude: they repre- 
sent border villages, and, as the frontier 
largely followed mountaintops and water- 
sheds, these places lay for the most part 
off the familiar tracks. Nonetheless, some 


*TI can only suppose that the water persistently 
seeped away into some volcanic fissure—to reappear 
again, maybe, at a lower level as a subterranean 
stream, such as the famous waterfall in the Corycian 
cave, anciently reputed to be the prison of the giant 
Tryphon, in the district of Olba near the southern 
coast. 


| 
| 
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few can be recognized from other sources, 
and their general situation is determined 
by their relation to one or other of the en- 
circling districts. We will therefore glance 
at them in this light. 
iii. In Pitassa: Sanantarwa; Arimattas (pos- 
sibly) 
iv. In Hulaya: the gantanna (?); military posts 
of Arimattas 
There is no obvious clue to the meaning 
of gantanna. Of the two place-names, 
Arimattas distantly recalls to mind the 
classical Ardistama, a name usually as- 
sociated with the modern Arissama on the 
northern end of the Karaja Dagh, near 
which also is a hill bearing the suggestive 
name Artsama.*’ 
The next part of the boundary faces 
Ussa, a Hittite district. 
iii. In Ussa: T. Kursawansas; T. Ussa; T. 
Harazuwas; T. Wanzataruwas 
iv. In Hulaya: T. Saratas; T. Santimma 


Of the places mentioned, the town or city 
of Ussa must have been fairly near the 
border to obtain mention, and (as already 
intimated) the only suitably placed an- 
cient site of adequate importance to carry 
the district name is that of Pyrgos at 
Obruk, which marks a crossing of desert 
tracks. The other places are unknown, 
though Kursawansas suggests a possible 
connection with Soanda. 

We come in turn to the places on the 
boundary between the Hulaya Land and 
Hatti, the latter being represented in this 
case, if we continue to follow the natural 
boundaries of the plain,®* by the basin of 


6? Ptolemy, who divides his notes on Lycaonia into 
two, clearly locates Ardistama in the northwestern 
group, which would thus exclude Arissama; and, as he 
is the sole authority for the name, it seems hardly 
reasonable to give to it any other location, especially 
one based on name resemblance alone. We cannot, 
however, postulate its identity with Arimattas on the 
meager indications available. 

*s The conclusion reached below, that the bound- 
ary described in our text must make a detour so as to 
inclose also the basin of the Sughla Chai, does not 
affect the present issue, which is the location of the 


the Sughla Chai, between Eregli and 
Karaman. 


iii. In Hatti: Kusahusenas; Sinuwanta; Zar- 
nusa; Zarwisa; Salias 

iv. In Hulaya: Alanas, Ninaintas; the har- 
minas 


Only one of these places, namely, Salias, 
can be independently localized, though 
some are known from other sources. For 
example, Sinuwanta—which conceivably 
survives as the modern Sinanti, near Ivriz 
—is found in one Hittite text®* grouped 
with Arimattas and Burushanda (an early 
form of Parshunta) ; but, as is too often the 
case, this pointer is not specific as the 
same group includes Zunahara, which 
elsewhere’? appears in Kizzuwadna be- 
tween Kumani and Adania. Zarwisa ap- 
pears as a Hittite shrine in Muwatalli’s list, 
wherein it is placed fifth after Tuwanuwa, 
The name Salias is known from two other 
contexts: in the one it is placed on the 
Hittite side of the frontier with Kizzu- 
wadna;” and, in the other, it is grouped 
as here with the High Mountain and also 
with Paduwanda,” a name recognized by 
Goetze as Podandos, the modern Bozanti 
in the Cilician Gates.”* These contexts in- 


Hulaya River. To this end we compare the borders of 
its basin in detail with those of the Plain of Konia, 
noting points of agreement and of difference. 


6? K Bo III 54 (2 BoTU 17 Bb) 12-17, a reference 
due to Gur. Notes. This place may be represented by 
the modern name Sinanti near I vriz—one point in this 
geographical problem on which Goetze and Forrer 
are agreed. If so, Sinuwanta would be the nearest 
known Hittite place to the famous monuments of 
Ivriz, which belong, however, to the late Hittite 
period and came within the district of Tuwana. On 
the decipherment of the dynast’s name see n. 40 
above: the reading Warpalawas corrects that of A. H. 
Sayce in G.HE, p. 162, n. 1. 

7” KUB XX 52 (Goetze, Kizz., pp. 55-56). 

" K Bol 5 (trans. Goetze, Kizz, p. 51, ll. 45—46 and 
48). 

7 Gurney, “Title Deed of Sahurunuwa” (KUB 
XXVI 43 and 58) MSS trans. and notes, ll. 25 ff., 
where the sequence is: ‘“Saliya—Patuwanda—the 
Great Mountain—Mount Hana—Mount Huwatnu- 
wanda.”’ 


78 Goetze, Kizz., p. 53 (2). 
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dicate for Salias a strategic position in the 
vicinity of the Cilician Gates, a conclusion 
which cannot well be reconciled with its 
seeming location in our scheme on the 
southern border of the Plain of Konia in 
the vicinity of the Busola Dagh. We are 
thus confronted at this point with a 
radically discordant detail. Salias was an 
important landmark, and I am loath to 
avoid this difficulty by assuming there 
might be two places of this name, unless 
philologists can show that it had a special 
meaning, like, for example, the Turkish 
serat, which indicates the office of a local 
magistrate or police post. It is sounder, I 
believe, to recognize that we have some- 
how gone astray in tracing the Hulaya 
boundary to the Busola Dagh. In any 
case, the question raised is fundamental, 
and we will seek an answer in due course. 
Meanwhile let us proceed with the ex- 
amination of these border names. On the 
Hulayan side the name Alanas recalls the 


modern Alan, one example of which occurs 
between Eregli and the Ak Geul. But the 
name Alan is a Turkish word meaning an 


“open space,’ whether in a forest, on a 
plateau, or in the plain—and there are a 
number of other examples in the area 
under consideration.”* The other name, 
Ninaintas, and the meaning of harminas 
are apparently unknown. 

Resuming now our peregrination of the 
Hulayan frontier, we note first of all that 
the borders of the Neighbor Land and 
Walma are not marked by any place- 
names within those districts, with the pos- 
sible exception of Walwaras. They are de- 
fined exclusively by places on the inner 
or Hulayan side. The significance of these 
omissions is fairly obvious and has already 
been suggested: the Hittite king pre- 
sumably regarded these parts of the 
frontier as fluid and subject to adjust- 


™“E.g., Alan Hiiyiik, near Bulghar Maden; and 
Alan K6i in the south center of the Plain of Konia. 


ment, as witness the last clause in the 

relevant passage of our text: 

iii. In the Neighbor Land (?): Walwaras 

iv. In the Hulaya River Land: Matas; San- 
hadas; Larimmas; Saranduwas; Dadassis 

and from the frontier of Saranduwas as far as 

he can carry the weapon” 


The question of Walwaras will be con- 
sidered later in connection with Dr. 
Goetze’s reading and also in an inde- 
pendent context which shows it to have 
been lost to Hatti in the time of Hattusil. 
Let it suffice here to note that this name 
comes in sequence on the border next after 
Salias and the High Mountain. Sanhadas 
may represent the Assyrian Sinuhti, in 
which case it seems probable that the 
Assyrian invaders used the route of 
approach by the Calyeadnos Valley. The 
next two names are unknown; the last 
one introduces a rather crucial question— 
the precise significance of the word ‘Da- 
dassis.”” Some philologists regard this as 
a place-name as it stands (which seems to 
be unlikely),”* while others, including Dr. 
Goetze, regard it as a case form of 
Dadassas. To me, the clause suggesting 
the recovery of lost territory by force of 
arms would seem to be misplaced, unless 
the two preceding words could be read to- 
gether as “Saranduwas to Dadassas.”’ For 
this reason in particular, and other minor 
considerations, I had come to regard 
Dadassas as lying in the same angle of our 
circuit as Saranduwas, that is, in central 
Isauria, and so possibly to be identified 
with the famous stronghold and refuge of 

*“‘Implying,"’ writes Dr. Gurney, “‘that the Hu- 


laya Land here faced enemy country."" Dr. Goetze 
also interprets the text in this way (K AF,1, 109). 


% The termination -is seems to be very rare in 
Hittite place-names. Alternatively, the possible sur- 
vival of Dadassis as Lalassis (an important center of 
later times on the lower branch of the Calycadnos) 
suggested by the reading in some of the manuscripts 
as Dalassis—an easy change in Greek capitals—is not 
sustained by an examination of the published coins. 
Cf. Coins of Lycaonia in the British Museum series 
(XXXIX f., LIL, 119; and Head HN (2), 722, 726). 
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Isaura itself at Zenzibar Kalesi. The 
treaty we are discussing would thus have 
united the upper and lower basins of the 
same river under a single rule, in accord- 
ance with Hittite practice. This theory, 
though attractive and present in my 
thoughts when drafting the map to il- 
lustrate this article, has evident weak- 
nesses which are more apparent now that 
the evidence has been set out point by 
point. It does not explain, for example, 
the position of Dunna, which, if not 
actually within the domain of Dadassas, 
must have been fairly near its borders.” 
It also leaves on one side the open ques- 
tion of Salias. But one naturally feels that 
the correct location of the Hulaya River 
Land should provide some clue to the 
position of its senior partner, the Land 
of Dadassas; and that the solution of this 
second problem should leave no questions 
of major interest outstanding. Abandon- 
ing therefore the theoretical identity of 
Dadassas with the classical Isaura, I have 
now reconsidered the evidence in search 
of a solution that will answer all such 
questions in a single theory. 

We come lastly to the frontier with 
Walma, which is delimited, as in the 
foregoing sector, entirely by place-names 
on the Hulayan side: Waltannas; Usa- 
walas, Allubrattas, and Huhhuras. All 
four of these names are instructive, and, 
exceptionally, one of them can possibly be 
localized from an independent source. 
This is Waltanna, which in the title deed 
of Sahurunuwa’”* appears to be associated 
with the immediate environs of Lusna in 
the form Wartanna. If this interpretation 
be sustained, it provides a welcome item 
of independent corroboration which affects 
the frontier as a whole. Otherwise, in the 
lack of fixed positions, the evidence is en- 


7780 also Goetze; see his n. 198 on p. 52 of his 
Kizzuwatna. 


7’ KUB XXVI, 43-58 (trans. O. R. Gurney). 


tirely circumstantial, and the validity of 
our conclusions must rely chiefly on the 
method of cumulative agreement. The 
next name on the list, Usawalas, has al- 
ways seemed to me to be the Hittite an- 
cestor of the classical Isaura; and, now 
that its position has been approximately 
localized, the equation seems almost 
probable. Some intelligent soundings on 
the site, here as elsewhere, would be ex- 
tremely helpful.”° Allubrattas recalls the 
Assyrian name Illubru given to a great 
fortified and battlemented city which Sen- 
nacherib took by storm.*® This episode 
has been graphically interpreted from the 
records and mural illustrations by Pro- 
fessor Olmstead: 


Illubru lay on both sides of a river, and was 
guarded by long low walls with equi-distant 
towers, ornamented with cornices and angular 
battlements. The houses were large and 
square; the windows, high up under the roof, 
were adorned with Ionic columns 
suburb across the river was less crowded; 
there were numerous trees 


The site was reached by the invading 
army after a long march up a winding val- 
ley which (as in the case of Sinuhti already 
mentioned) would probably be the Caly- 
cadnos.” This description, though sug- 


7? The Hittite origin of the site on Zenzibar Kalesi 
is not attested; but Hamilton alludes to its acropolis 
—a feature not infrequently the Hittite nucleus of 
oy cal cities (see his Researches in Asia Minor, Il, 

2). 

8° Ca. 696 s.c., Kirua being at that time chief of 
Illubru. 

&% Cf. A. T. Olmstead, The Assyrians in Asia Minor 
(“Anatolian Studies’’), pp. 6—7. 

® The inhabitants of Tarzi (Tarsus) and Ingira 
(Anchiale) opposed the passage of the Assyrian troops 
by siezing ‘the road of Que."’ It is worth noting that 
Karaduvar, where Anchiale is usually located, lies 
many miles west of the natural junction of the road 
through the Cilician Gates with the east-west trade 
route on which that village stands: the fork occurs, 
in fact, to the east of Tarsus. The suggestion is ines- 
capable that both places would be primarily con- 
cerned with the coastal route which connects di- 
rectly with the Calycadnos Valley rather than with 
that through the Cilician Gates. It is indeed very 
doubtful if the latter was open for wheeled traffic. 
With further regard to Anchiale, explorations of the 
Neilson Expedition in that part of the Cilician Plain 
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gestive, is fairly characteristic of the his- 
toric sites of this locality, even those of 
Iconium, Lystra, and Kilistra. But the 
natural border line lies farther west, past 
the Kizil Oren some twenty miles west of 
Konia; and here Ramsay marks the site 
of Siniandos on the map which illustrates 
his own explorations of the district.** We 
know, however, very little as yet about the 
origin of these sites. Assuming these 
names to follow a geographical sequence, 
the last one, Huhhuras, must refer to 
some place nearer the border of Walma 
and Pitassa, such as the very ancient site 
of Sizma. In the area indicated by our 
scheme, two names of mountains may 
have some significance in this connection: 
the border range itself, Mount Hakit, and 
Mount Kahkal, which makes union with 
the Boz Dagh and completes the boundary 
circuit of the Charsemba Chai. Looking 
back on the broad result of this peregrina- 
tion, we see that no definite identifications 
can be established without more topo- 
graphical and archeological investigation, 
such as could be accomplished, however, 
ina summer holiday by a zealous student. 

It will be opportune to consider at this 
stage the implications of another text 
(KUB XXI 6a) already mentioned, in 
which Walma and other now familiar 
names are definitely involved. This docu- 
ment gives in fact a list of lands and 
places wrested by conquest from Hat- 
tusil III, doubtless by some hereditary 
enemy from Arzawa. The relevant part of 
the list, as translated and arranged for me 
by Dr. Gurney, reads as follows: 

Walma; Watta .... ; Nahita; Sallusa; San- 
hata; Suri{sta]; Walwara; Hawali....; Ina- 
sara; Kuwalapasa 


have failed to locate a site at Karaduvar that might 
be attributed to the period; but it must be added that 
the area is very sand-blown, and excavation or ex- 
tensive soundings might be more successful. 


"In his Cities of St. Paul, p. 385. Callander, 
op. cit. (with map), names it Sinnada. 


There follows the significant clause: 
“Above, [he made] Zallara his boundary: 
on the one side [was] the Lower Land; on 
the other side Harziuna.” 

In addition to the district name Walma, 
some of the place-names are already famil- 
iar. Nahita we have seen to be the 
modern Nigdeh; Sanhata we have found 
on the southern border of the Hulaya 
River Land and tentatively equated with 
the Assyrian Sinuhti. Walwaras we have 
already found on the same sector of the 
frontier as the foregoing, and we may note 
again the peculiar significance of the 
claim that it had formerly belonged to 
Hatti. Lastly, Zallara, placed deliberately 
between Harziuna and the Lower Land, 
must lie—as already inferred—in the vi- 
cinity of the Tuz Geul, probably toward 
its northern end. The sequence of these 
names suggests the possibility of reading 
into the document the main lines of the 
incursion—as debouching into the open, 
so to speak, from the northern parts of 
Walma, perhaps by way of Ilghin, then 
striking across the plain to Zallara, there- 
after on to Nahita (perhaps already the 
strong place of the region), and returning 
thence by the southern route past Wal- 
wara and Sanhata via Beyshehr to 
Arzawa.** The list is, however, a record 
of places lost to Hattusil, not the nar- 
rative of a raid; so that the circuit fol- 
lowed by the names musi be read to indi- 
cate the areas overrun by the enemy 
rather than the route taken by the in- 
vading force. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the geographical sequence of 
these names was evidently familiar to the 
Hittite archivists; and even more note- 

% Though the lay of the land westward of Bey- 
shehr, with a succession of rough mountain ridges and 
valleys running north and south, made it hopeless for a 
hostile force to attempt the invasion of Arzawa by a 
direct march westward from that center, these ob- 
stacles would not prevent native or allied troops from 


using freely any of the mountain tracks that suited 
their purpose. 
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worthy for our purpose is the absence of 
any reference to Dadassas, which thus 
seems to have lain outside the zone of 
conquest. 

This brings us to our concluding 
problem: where lay, in fact, the Land of 
Dadassas? Looking back through these 
pages, we find that, while there is abun- 
dant detailed information about the 
Hulaya River Land which it adjoined, all 
that we have learned about the land and 
city of Dadassas may be summed up in a 
few sentences: 

1. It adjoined the Hulaya River Land, 
which, by the treaty we have been con- 
sidering, became part of its territory.™ 
There is a faint suggestion that the com- 
mon boundary was rough hill country. 

2. It had access on the Hittite side to 
Dunna, where there was a shrine of a local 
storm-god other than the tutelary deity of 
the place. The latter shrine was located 
probably at Tynna near Faustinopolis, 
possibly at Zieve. This is not far from the 
entrance to the Cilician Gates, and the 
contexts of Salias also point in this di- 
rection. 

3. According to Dr. Goetze’s reading of 
“Dadassis” as a case form, the name 
Dadassas actually occurs in the boundary 
description of the Hulaya River Land 
next after Hatti and before Walma. 

4. The city of Dadassas was located in 
or near the Lower Land by which it was 
normally approached.*’ It may also be 
assumed to have occupied a seemingly 
safe or defensible position. 

Can any theory consistent with our 
main conclusion about the Hulaya River 

* “The land which I have given to thee Ulmi- 
Teshup, the frontiers which I have set for thee, pro- 
tect them, do not violate them. Thy frontiers are laid 
down as follows’’ (Gur. MSS). The frontiers in ques- 


tion are those of the Hulaya River Land which we 
have examined. 


86 See what is said above on this subject, with n. 15. 


87 See the contexts of Dadassas at the beginning of 
this article, with nn. 6-7. 


Land be found that will assemble thege 
several facts and outstanding questions in 
single and plausible solution? Reconsider. 
ation now shows this to be possible, and 
the geographical implications of our text 
again provide the clue. 

Dadassas made common frontier with 
the Hulaya River Land at some point, 
Can we detect a sector where our bound- 
ary seemed vague and might be subject to 
realignment? Clearly not within the close 
ring of known states or districts—Walma, 
Pitassa, Ussa, and Hatti—which we have 
seen to circumscribe the Hulaya River 
Land compactly around its western, 
northern, and eastern borders. We must 
look, then, to the southeast and south, 
between Hatti and Walma, the “Neighbor 
Land” which we have already recognized 
as nebulous. The westerly part of this 
territory, central Isauria, has already 
been considered and rejected. The central 
part consists of a strip of broken foothills 
lying between the southern border of the 
plain and the barrier of Taurus—roughly 
from Karaman to Isaura, but excluding 
both. This tract certainly nurtured in 
antiquity some fine cities and claims a 
number of defensible positions. But it lay 
too near the routes between Hapalla in 
southeastern Arzawa and the Lower Land 
(with which we may associate Tuwanuwa 
for the name of Dadassas to have escaped 
mention in the several records of wars 
and raids between these districts had the 
city or its domain been located in this 
area. A similar observation applies to the 
list involving Walma, considered above, 
in which Sanhata on the southern border 
of the plain is actually mentioned as 4 
place lost to Hatti; but there is no 
allusion in any of these contexts to Da- 
dassas, which must accordingly be sought 
elsewhere. 

Having now eliminated all other pos- 
sibilities in our attempt to locate Da- 
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dassas, we turn to the basin of the Sughla 
Chai which adjoined the southeast border 
of the Plain of Konia, the Land of the 
Hulaya River. Here the outlook is quite 
different. Early in this article we noticed 
that this district was devoid of Hittite 
monuments and place-names; later, that 
it was apparently nameless, and there was 
nothing to show whether it should be 
grouped with the local district of Hatti or 
with the nebulous Neighbor Land of our 
text. Even more significant was the fact 
that, when tracing its common frontier 
with the Hulaya River Land along the 
natural border of the latter past the 
Kara Dagh, we found ourselves in an im- 
passe near the Busola Dagh, where we 
had seemingly to locate Salias—a place 
associated on other evidence with the 
vicinity of the Cilician Gates.** A further 
link with the latter neighborhood was 
found in the case of Dunna, where a shrine 
of Teshub was granted to the king of 
Dadassas. Does this river basin, or a 
part of it, where Goetze years ago located 
the Land of the Hulaya River,** represent 
then the lost Land of Dadassas? I am now 
convinced, having examined many alter- 

* Salias is associated in the title deed already 
quoted (K UB XXVI 43-58) with Patuwanda, which 
is neatly identified by Goetze ( Kizz., 53) with Podan- 
dos (the modern Bozanti) in the Cilician Pass; and, 
though the geographical relations in this document are 
mostly vague, the further association of Salias with 
the High Mountain, as in the Hulaya text, seems to 
confirm the grouping. Salias, clearly the same place, 
is mentioned also as a point on the frontier of Kizzu- 
wadna with Hatti in the Sunassura treaty, wherein 
also it is expressly reserved to Hatti. It would be 
irrelevant to discuss this frontier in detail; but 
Salias appears in the second of four sectors counting 
from the sea. There is no sugestion of mountains 
associated with it, but it might be fortified. For these 
and other reasons, I would trace the frontier of 
Kizzuwadna at first to the south of Taurus, and only 
later along the crest of Anti-Taurus; and I would 
locate Salias accordingly at some strategic and de- 
fensible position at the southern end of the pass, 
either over the ‘“‘Gates"’ themselves, where Ibrahim 


Pasha later built his forts, or at some strong post 
farther west. 


Goetze, KAF, I, 112. 


natives, that this is the true and only logi- 
cal solution. 

Our problem seems to reduce itself to 
this: can the boundary described in our 
text quit the borders of the Plain of Konia 
at some point and make a detour, so as to 
inclose also the basin of the Sughla Chai? 
Let us see whether and where this might 
be possible. A glance at the map will 
suffice to show that such a detour might 
well start from the eastern anchor point 
of the Hulaya boundary in the Karajah 
Dagh, which is securely linked with 
Mount Arlanda of our text by its proxim- 
ity to Hatti and its associated lake. Our 
new boundary line, instead of turning 
southwest at this landmark, as does that 
of the plain, will in fact keep on southeast. 
Crossing the fresh-water lake Ak Geul, 
it will climb along the ridge of the Ivriz 
Dagh (the new Mount Sarlaimmis) to 
join the Bulghar Dagh, which, as the 
mightiest range in Taurus, equates con- 
vincingly with the High Mountain; and so 
westward along the crest of that natural 
barrier. 

Reference now to our schedules will 
show that this alignment conforms with 
the indications of the boundary text. 
Significantly, only one place-name appears 
in this sector on the Hulayan side of the 
border after quitting the vicinity of 
Mount Arlanda, namely, Ninaintas. This 
seems to be otherwise unknown; but it is 
here placed vis-d-vis with Sinuwanta 
which has been provisionally located be- 
tween Ivriz and Loulon, near the entrance 
to the Cilician Gates, while the boundary 
hereabouts is marked by a Mount Lulas,*® 


% I do not attempt to locate this evidently local 
landmark. It may be related to the “‘Fief of Gold 
Stick,’’ which itself presents an interesting problem. 
On present evidence I am tempted to identify the 
Bozanti Su, near the headwaters of which Loulon 
stands, with the Yellow River (ip. sie) of our texts. 
This district would thus form an appropriate southern 
terminus to the zone of Hattusil's frontier command 
(Goetze, Hatt., p. 21). The record tells us that this 
assignment included control of the gold-diggers; and 


4 
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a name which also suggests the vicinity of 
Loulon. On the outer side, by contrast, 
Hittite names continue to mark the 
frontier as far as Salias. Moreover, the 
outstanding questions regarding Dunna 
and Salias are answered automatically. 
Whether in the same place as the national 
shrine, or elsewhere in the district of 
Dunna (which, to judge by the allusions 
to Tuna or Atuna in later Assyrian 
records, would seem to have had consider- 
able extension), the Hittite shrine allo- 
cated to Dadassas would be readily ac- 
cessible, the distance from the border 
being less than thirty miles. As for Salias, 
the Bulghar Dagh looks down at one end 
on the Cilician Gates, near the lower exit 
from which I tentatively locate this 
strategic point. 

We are now in a position to appreciate 
the full significance of Dr. Goetze’s in- 
dependent rendering of the penultimate 
paragraph of the boundary text,” to 
which allusion has already been made 
several times. It covers the whole sector 
between Hatti and Walma, the published 
version being as follows: 


On its [i.e., Tattassas’s] exterior side, Wal- 
wara and whatever is Walwara’s.... Mata, 
Sanhada, Larimma (and) Saranduwa belong to 
Tattassa. 


This suggestive reading seems not only 
to confirm our main conclusion as to the 
location of Dadassas but to shed fresh 
light on the rest of the hitherto nebulous 


the river in question is fed. as it nears Bozanti, by the 
stream that passes by Bulghar Maden, site of the 
most prolific gold (and silver) mines of the country. 
This is not the only coincidence. The river is one of 
the few that break through Taurus, and thus it de- 
scended into Kizzuwadna. Now the one instance 
where the name of the fp. sia: is spelled out, though 
broken, appears to end in . . . . uwadna, a termination 
which does not appear to my knowledge in any other 
area. The reading I glean from Dr. Gurney’s Notes; 
ef. also K UB X XVI, 43 obv. 31 and 50 obv. 25. 


*! Goetze, Kizz., p. 52 and n. 198; ef. also his re- 
marks in K AF, 1927 p. 109. 


Neighbor Land. It upholds the probabil. 
ity that our text describes the boundaries 
of the Hulaya River Land and Dadassas 
in one continuous circuit, regarding the 
fusion of these territories as a fait ac. 
compli.” It locates the latter next after 
Hatti in the circuit, as we do; and it 
further indicates the rectification of 
frontier in the sector between Dadassas 
and Walma consequent upon the new 
arrangement. Some modification would 


clearly have been necessary at and from § 


the point of junction if the original border 
of the Hulaya River Land in the south 
coincided with that of the Plain of Konia, 
Presumably the common frontier would 
now be advanced to follow the chain of 
Taurus; indeed, no physical boundary 
other than the High Mountain is men- 
tioned in this sector. However that may 
be, this version contains a further sug- 
gestion of far-reaching character. From 
Salias westward, Dadassas was bounded 
on its outer side by the territory of Wal- 
waras. Dr. Goetze courteously informs 
me that the word omitted after that name 
in his published reading is plainly to be 
read t-pa-ti, which is untranslatable but 
marked as “foreign” ; and we have already 
seen this name on the list of places and 
districts lost to Hattusil, the author of 
our document. The position assigned to 
Walwaras seems to locate it in the upper 
basin of the Calycadnos, between the 
Hittite Lower Land and the sea, an area 
controlled in later times by the powerful 
priest-kings of Olba (now Ura or Oura). 
As for the city of Dadassas, the mush- 
room capital of Muwatalli, I fail to find 
any clue, archeological or otherwise, as to 
its location. Exploration among the 
sheltered valleys in the foothills of Taurus 
may one day disclose its ruins, beside one 
of the more permanent affluents of the 
“drying-up” stream, the Sughla Chai. 
# See above, n. 85. 
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Anatolia still guards many secrets against 
the ravages of time. 

To sum up this long discussion: Da- 
dassas was normally approached from the 
Lower Land, to which also belonged the 
Hulaya River. The term “Lower Land,” 
to judge from specific contexts, was not a 
vague geographical pointer but the name 
of a defined low-lying area comprising 
several Hittite districts to the west of 
Tuwana (at Bor) and so including the 
Plain of Konia. This plain is watered by 
the Charsemba Chai, a river which, after 
examination of other possibilities, seems 
best to satisfy the known criteria of the 
Hulaya River. The boundaries of the 


Plain of Konia also conform remarkably 
with those of the Hulaya River Land 
described in our text but encounter a snag 
to the southeast in the location of Salias. 
This and other considerations suggest that 
the boundary defined leaves the Plain of 
Konia at its most easterly point and con- 


tinues south to join the Taurus Range 
above the Cilician Gates, turning thence 
westward. It will thus inclose the con- 
tiguous basin of the Sughla Chai, where 
alone Dadassas can be located. Taurus 
thus becomes the High Mountain of the 
Hittite texts; and it formed the con- 


‘tinuous southern frontier of the joint ter- 


ritory Dadassas-Hulaya as far as the de- 
bated district of Walma in the west. 
The southern neighbor of Dadassas, 
according to Professor Goetze’s reading of 
the relevant portion of the text—amply 
confirmed by the topographical indica- 
tions—would be the district of the city of 
Walwara, to which accordingly we must 
assign a part at least of the Calycadnos 
Valley, between the rival frontiers of 
Kizzuwadna and Arzawa near the south- 
ern coast. The local name Ura may thus 
be derived from the Hittite Walwara. 
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HE Assyrian-Babylonian chronol- 
ogy for the half-century before the 
destruction of Nineveh (612 B.c.) 

has never been fully established. A re- 
examination of older materials in connec- 
tion with a study of more recently pub- 
lished texts has made possible a reordering 
of accepted chronology.* 

Esarhaddon died en route to Egypt on 
the tenth day, eighth month, twelfth year 
of his reign.* Kugler dated this event 
November 1/2, 669 B.c.* The sequence of 
intercalary months for this period cannot 
be established, but a possible sixth- 
month (Ululu) intercalation in 669 B.c. 
would bring the death of Esarhaddon to 
December 2.5 

Assur-bani-apal was the recognized 
king of Assyria in the ninth month of this 
year and was accepted in Babylonia by 
the twelfth month. The ninth month be- 
gan either November 23 or December 22, 
669 B.c.6 The ninth to twelfth months 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessors A. T. Olmstead and G. G. Cameron and to 
Dr. R. A. Parker, who have read and criticized the 
manuscript. 


? This study does not intend to investigate the 
basis on which later Assyrian-Babylonian chronology 
rests. This has been accomplished by the extensive 
researches of Kugler, Sidersky, Streck, and others. 
Consult the brief bibliography given by Richard A. 
Parker and Waldo H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chron- 
ology 626 B.C.—A.D. 46 (1942), p. 8. 

* Esarhaddon Chronicle, ll. 5—6 (rev.). Last pub- 
lished by Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Tezts 
Relating to the Capture and Downfall of Babylon (1924), 
pp. 12 ff., Pls. I-III. 


‘Franz X. Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in 
Babel (1907-35), II, 355 ff. 


’ Parker and Dubberstein, op. cit., pp. 1-4. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the intercalary sequence, 
nearly any given date in the later Assyrian period may 
be off by one month. 

* Esarhaddon Chronicle, |. 11 (rev.). The method of 
calculating Julian calendar dates has been discussed 
by Parker and Dubberstein, op. cit., pp. 23-24. Al- 
brecht Goetze, J NES, III (1944), 44, refers to a tablet 
dated XII/11/ace., Uruk, Assur-bani-apal. 
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WALDO H. DUBBERSTEIN 


were his “accession year.”’ The official 
“first”’ year began with the New Year in 
March/April, 668 B.c. 

Five or six months after Assur-bani- 
apal became king of Assyria—in other 
words, in the second month of his first 
year—his brother Shamash-shum-ukin 
left Ashur with the gods of Babylonia and 
entered Babylon as king on the twenty- 
fifth of that same month: May 13 or 
June 12, 668.’ It is specifically stated that 
this occurred in the “accession year’ of 
Shamash-shum-ukin. Accordingly, the 
“accession year’’ of Shamash-shum-ukin 
began in the spring or summer of 668 and 
was contemporary with the “first” year of 
Assur-bani-apal. Only by observing this 
one-year difference can the later chronol- 
ogy of the two rulers be ordered correctly.* 

Economic texts indicate that Shamash- 
shum-ukin had an extensive rule in Baby- 
lonia. The cuneiform evidence indicates 
that he was the accepted ruler in Baby- 
lon, Borsippa, Nippur, Uruk, Sippar, 
Kutha, Himeri, and Nagiti (on the Elam- 
ite frontier). Since chance and limited 
excavations determine the available texts, 
it is safe to conclude that all Babylonia 
was held by Shamash-shum-ukin for six- 
teen years.° 

7 Esarhaddon Chronicle, I. 12-13 (rev.); ef. also 
Chronicle of Years, ll. 5 ff. (obv.). Last published by 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 22-26; Pl. IV. The latter text reads 


“day twenty-four’; the Esarhaddon Chronicle reads 
“day twenty-five.” 

* Albert T. Olmstead, History of Assyria (1923), 
pp. 386-414, presents the evidence for the accession of 
Shamash-shum-ukin and the relationship between the 
two brothers. Also pertinent in this connection is 
J. A. Knudtzon, Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott 
(1893), pp. 104, 106, 149. 

* Since the evidence for the rules of the several 
kings has been carefully gathered and tabulated else- 
where (o&. n. 2), it has been considered sufficient if the 
evidence for the beginning and end of the several 
reigns under discussion be listed here. In giving the 
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War broke out between Babylonia and 
Assyria on the nineteenth day, tenth 
month, sixteenth year of Shamash-shum- 
ukin’s reign (seventeenth year of Assur- 
bani-apal), January 2 or 31, 651 B.c.'° By 
April/May, 649, part of southern Baby- 
lonia had been conquered by Assur-bani- 
apal, but Babylon, Borsippa, and the sur- 
rounding region fought on.'' The last 
known tablet dated to Shamash-shum- 
ukin is from Borsippa, even though Baby- 
lon was the last to fall. This tablet is 
dated the fifteenth day, fourth month, 
twentieth year, July 20, 648 B.c.” Shortly 
after this Babylon and Borsippa fell to the 
army of Assur-bani-apal, Shamash-shum- 
ukin perished in the burning city, and the 
revolt was crushed. 

After the death of Shamash-shum- 
ukin, Kandalanu ruled in Babylonia. It 
is not surprising that the few annal frag- 
ments from the latter half of Assur-bani- 
apal’s reign contain no specific reference 
to Kandalanu. There is very little known 
about Assyria herself during these years. 
If the evidence of the economic texts may 
be trusted, the rule of Kandalanu was 
somewhat less extensive than that of 
Shamash-shum-ukin. Dated cuneiform 
tablets come from Babylon, Borsippa, 


dates, the order of the month, day, year is observed. 
11/5/1, Uruk: G. Contenau, Contrats néo-babyloniens 
(1927), Vol. I, No. 8; LX /14/1, Borsippa: A. T. Clay, 
Babylonian Business Transactions of the First Millen- 
nium B.C. (1912) (BRM 1), No. 33; 1/20/20, Borsip- 
pa: O. Kriickmann, Neubabylonische Rechts- und Ver- 
waltungstexte (1933), No. 103; 1V/15/20, Borsippa: 
Clay, op. cit., No. 38. 


” Chronicle of Years, ll. 9-11 (obv.). 


1 1/20/20, Uruk: Guide to Nimroud Central Saloon 
.... British Museum (1886), No. 23, p. 83: XII/1/20, 
Uruk: A. Pohl, Neubabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus 
den Berliner Staatlichen Museen (‘‘Analecta orien- 
talia,"’ Vol. [IX [1934]), No. 4. The text, PSBA, IX 
(1887), 234, which is assigned to the sixteenth year of 
Assur-bani-apal and dated at Uruk must be corrected 
to read ‘‘Xerxes."’ 


= Clay, op. cit., No. 38. Goetze, op. cit., p. 44, re- 
fers to a tablet from Babylon dated 1/22/20. 


Uruk, and Sippar. He ruled for twenty- 
one, possibly twenty-two, years.'® 

The general tendency among modern 
scholars has been to identify Assur-bani- 
apal with Kandalanu or to leave the prob- 
lem unsolved.'* It now seems certain that 
the two are separate individuals, that 
Kandalanu was installed king of Babylon 
by Assur-bani-apal after the death of 
Shamash-shum-ukin, and that Kandalanu 
outlived Assur-bani-apal by a half-dozen 
years or more. These conclusions are 
based on the following evidence and rea- 
soning. 

A recently published record of land 
properties at Uruk preserves copies of six 
deeds. One deed is dated the first day, 
twelfth month, twentieth year of Assur- 
bani-apal, another the twenty-fifth day, 
twelfth month, seventh year of Kandal- 
anu, and four deeds are from the first and 
second years of Nabopolassar.'® Another 
economic text from Uruk is also dated to 
the twentieth year of Assur-bani-apal."* 
Other texts show Kandalanu the recog- 
nized ruler of Uruk from his second to his 
twenty-first year.'? These documents in- 
dicate that Assur-bani-apal held Uruk 
from the time of its capture from Sha- 
mash-shum-ukin in the spring of 649 until 
after the final Assyrian victory in the 
summer of 648. Thereupon Kandalanu 


18 Evidence for the beginning and end of Kanda- 
lanu’s reign: X/6/1, Babylon: VAS, V, No. 3; 2d 
year, Uruk: Pohl, op. cit., No. 3; 11/13/21, Sippar: 
ZA, VII (1892), 341; 21st year, Uruk: H. F. Lutz, 
Neo-Babylonian Administrative Documents from Erech 
(1927), Part II, No. 1; 11/6/21, Babylon: Goetze, op. 
cit., p. 44 and n. 14; VIII/2/22, Académie des inscrip- 
tions et belles-letters, Comptes rendus, XXVI (4 ser., 
1898), 418. On the problems connected with the last 
reference see Parker and Dubberstein, op. cit., p. 9. 


14 A summary of the general attitude toward this 
problem is given by A. T. Clay, Legal and Commercial 
Transactions Dated in the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian 
and Persian Periods (1908) (BE, VIII, 1), pp. 6ff. 
Clay believed that the two names represented two in- 
dividuals. 


% Pohl, op. cit., No. 4. 


Cf. n. 11. 17 Of. n, 13, 
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was appointed king of Babylon, and 
Uruk remained under his control until he 
was succeeded in 626 by Nabopolassar. 

A fragment of a two-columned list of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings, com- 
piled in all probability during the reign 
of Assur-bani-apal, is concluded as fol- 
lows: 


Assur-bani-apal (king of Assyria) 
Assur-bani-apal (king of Assyria) 


A normal reading and interpretation of 
this list places Kandalanu on equal basis 
with Shamash-shum-ukin; it certainly 
does not imply an identification with 
Assur-bani-apal. 

A third observation pertinent to this 
problem is based on the economic texts 
from Nippur. All known texts of this 
period originating at Nippur are dated to 
Assur-bani-apal; none recognizes Kanda- 
lanu.'® Again, the normal explanation is 
simply that Kandalanu ruled Babylonia 
but that Nippur was retained by Assur- 
bani-apal as an Assyrian fortress. Ten 
years after the death of Assur-bani-apal, 
Nippur still remained the one Babylonian 
city under Assyrian control.” 

Oppert’s reference to a cuneiform tab- 
let dated to the twenty-second year of 
Kandalanu” and the Ptolemaic Canon’s 
twenty-two years of rule for Kandalanu 


18 O. Schroeder, Keilschriftterte aus Assur verschied- 
enen Inhalts (1920), No. 216. 


'* Tablets from Nippur dated to Assur-bani-apal 
are: 10th month, 26th year: Clay, BE, VIII, 1, No. 1; 
XIIL/26/31(?): Contenau, op. cit., No. 5; VII/15/34 
(?): Kriickmann, op. cit., No. 37; XII/15/34(?): 
Kriickmann, op. cit., No. 36; VIII/2/35: Goetze, op. 
cit., p. 44 and n. 12, implies that Nippur was held by 
Assur-bani-apal much earlier. VI/17/36: Kriickmann, 
op. cit., No. 132; 36th year: Kriickmann, op. cit., No. 13. 

2 Cf. nn. 28-31. 


2 Cf. n. 13; ef. also ZA, VII (1892), 341; PSBA, 
XXXVIII (1916), p. 128; and ZDMG, LXII (1908), 
630. Despite repeated references to this tablet, which 
was originally reported by Pinches to Oppert, the text 
has never been published and must be considered du- 
bious evidence. 
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Shamash-shum-ukin (king of Babylon) 
Kandalanu (king of Babylon) 

82 kings of Assur from Erishu . . . . to Assur-bani-apal 

98 kings of Akkad from Sumulailu to Kandalanu"* 


fit the statement in the last part of the 
Chronicle of Years: “After Kandalanu, in 
the accession year of Nabopolassar, there 
were forays in Assyria and Akkad. The 
war continued and there were perpetual 
battles.”’* Shamash-shum-ukin perished 
during the twentieth year of his reign in 
the late summer of 648. His successor, 


Kandalanu, began his “first’’ year in the 
spring of 647. Accordingly, his twenty- 
second year began in the spring of 626 
B.c. The date quoted by Oppert would 
make Kandalanu still ruling in October, 
626. Shortly thereafter he was succeeded 
by Nabopolassar, whose “first’’ year be- 
gan in the spring of 625.%° Apparently 
there is no conflict in our evidence for the 
succession of Shamash-shum-ukin, Kan- 
dalanu, and Nabopolassar. The quota- 
tion from the Chronicle of Years not only 
implies Nabopolassar’s immediate acces- 
sion after Kandalanu’s death; it also 
states that the “war continued,” the war 
between Assyria and Babylonia. In other 
words, Kandalanu was waging war against 
Assyria at the time of his death. The im- 
plications for Assur-bani-apal and Kan- 
dalanu are obvious. 

The final evidence for the individuality 
of Assur-bani-apal and Kandalanu is 
found in the career of Nabopolassar. Na- 
bopolassar began his “first’”’ year Mareh 
24, 625 B.c. By May 15 of thesame year 


2 LI. 4—6 (rev.); cf. n. 7. 


28 Goetze, op. cit., p. 44, refers to two tablets dated 
11/13 (or 16 or 19)/ace. and XI/16/acc., place not 
given. The first date implies that Nabopolassar had 
gained recognition in Babylonia by early summer 626. 
This does not agree with the date obtained from the 
tablet quoted by Oppert (cf. n. 21). Oppert’s date 
may be wrong, or else Nabopolassar may have achieved 
recognition in Babylonia even before the death of 
Kandalanu. 
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he was the recognized king of Babylon in 
Uruk.* He controlled Babylon, Uruk, 
and probably most of southern Babylonia 
by the summer of 625. However, it is the 
earlier career of Nabopolassar which is of 
special importance for this study. 

A colophon on a text copied in Seleucid 
times refers to documents which Nabo- 
polassar, king of the Sealands, had carried 
from Uruk to Elam.” But Nabopolassar 
as king of Babylon controlled Uruk from at 
least May, 625, onward; hence his activ- 
ities as a hostile king of the Sealands must 
precede 625 B.c. According to Berossus, 
Nabopolassar began his career as adminis- 
trator of the Sealands by appointment of 
Sin-shar-ishkun, king of Assyria.” Some 
few years earlier Assur-bani-apal had ,ap- 
pointed the Chaldaean Bel-ibni as ad- 
ministrator of the Sealands. Sin-shar-ish- 
kun followed the same pattern in appoint- 
ing Nabopolassar, possibly the son of Bel- 
ibni, as a check on Kandalanu, who was 
ending his career in revolt against As- 
syria.’ As ruler of the Sealands, Nabo- 
polassar raided Uruk. Apparently, with 
the death of Kandalanu, Nabopolassar 
broke with Assyria and established him- 
self as the independent king of Babylonia. 

If the above sketch of Nabopolassar’s 
early career is correct, the identification of 
Assur-bani-apal with Kandalanu is im- 
possible and the accepted chronology 
(Cambridge Ancient History, Meissner, 
Meyer, Olmstead, Streck, Weidner, etc.) 
for the later years of the Assyrian empire 
must be revised. Kandalanu did live until 
626 B.c., but there is no evidence that 
Assur-bani-apal ruled forty-three years 
(until 626 B.c.). The last certain date for 
Assur-bani-apal is a tablet dated the seven- 


% Pohl, op. cit., No. 4; Contenau, op. cit., No. 17. 


* F. Thureau-Dangin in RA, XI (1914), 141 ff.; 
alsoin Rituels accadiens (1921), pp. 65, 75, 80, 86. 


* Berossus in Eusebius Chronicle xxxv. 


** Olmstead, op. cit., pp. 633 f. suggests the rela- 
tionship with Bel-ibni. 


teenth day, sixth month, of the thirty- 
sixth year, September 3, 633 B.c.** If Na- 
bopolassar was appointed as Sealands ad- 
ministrator by Sin-shar-ishkun, the death 
of Assur-bani-apal must have occurred 
before 630 B.c. Assur-bani-apal was suc- 
ceeded by Assur-etil-ilani, who ruled a 
minimum of four years and eight months.*® 
Sin-shum-lishir may have held the throne 
briefly thereafter.*° However, the next 
king, Sin-shar-ishkun, must have been 
ruling in 627 in order to bé acknowledged 
king in Uruk in the eleventh month of his 
accession year and to appoint Nabopo- 
lassar as administrator of the Sealands be- 
fore 626 B.c. Sin-shar-ishkun was recog- 
nized at Uruk and at Babylon in his acces- 
sion year, at Sippar for two years, and at 


28 Weissbach in Reallerikon der Assyriologie, I, 
2034, stated that the last certain date for Assur-bani- 
apal was in his thirtieth year and that, accordingly, 
his death may be placed between 639 and 630. The 
evidence in n. 19 reduces the earlier date to 633 B.c.; 
cf. also A. Poebel's dates in J NES, II (1943), 88, and 
pertinent footnotes. The author's conclusions had 
been formulated in writing before Professor Poebel's 
article appeared. Hence it is gratifying to note no 
conflicts. However, the evidence for Nabopolassar’'s 
early activity in connection with Sin-shar-ishkun 
would reduce the limits for the later rulers of Assyria 
even beyond those established by Poebel. 


** Succession following Assur-bani-apal is indi- 
cated in Schroeder, op. cit., No. 182. Tablets dated to 
Assur-etil-ilani are all from Nippur: VIII/1/4: Clay, 
BE, VIII, 1, No. 5; IV /20/2: ibid., No. 4; 2d month, 
2d year: ibid., No. 6; LX/9/3: Kriickmann, op. cit., 
No. 38; VI/4/3: ibid., No. 104, A reference to the 
third year is also found in ibid., No. 35. 


*° The evidence for the rule of Sin-shum-lishir 
rests on one tablet preserved in the Metropolitan 
Museum. It was published by A. B. Moldenke, 
Cuneiform Texts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Vol. II, No. 1, and republished by (lay, BZ, VIII, 1, 
No. 141. The date formula lacks the month, the first 
line does not seem to be quite correct, and, in fact, the 
entire tablet does not inspire confidence. The obvious 
approach would be to attempt to read ‘‘Sin-shar-ish- 
kun” instead of Sin-shum-lishir. Dr. Leo Oppenheim, 
however, who was kind enough to check the tablet, 
reported in a letter dated November 30, 1941, that the 
signs on the tablet must be read ‘‘Sin-shum-lishir"’ and 
that the date is the accession year as given by Clay. 
The reasons for placing Sin-shum-lishir at this place in 
late Assyrian chronology have been summarized by 
Poebel, op. cit., pp. 89-90, nn. 33 and 34. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, Sin-shum-lishir remains an uncertain 
candidate for the Assyrian throne. 
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Nippur for six years.** A broken Dilbat 
text may attest his acceptance there.® 
Possibly as late as 620 Sin-shar-ishkun 
again achieved a temporary hold on 
Uruk.** If so, it was a futile gesture, for 
from 620 B.c. onward Babylonia remained 
continuously under Nabopolassar’s con- 
trol. The complete defeat and collapse of 
Assyria was brought about only after 
Babylonia was allied with the Medes. In 
614 the city of Ashur fell; in 612 Nineveh 


™ Recognized in Uruk, XI/6/acc.: Contenau, op. 
cit., No. 14; in Babylon, XI1/21/acc.: Goetze, op. cit., 
p. 44; Sippar, I1/1/2: VAS, Vol. VI, No. 6; II1/25/ 
2: Evetts, Inscriptions of the Reigns of Evil- Merodach, 
etc., Appendix, 1; Nippur, V1/24/2: Kriickmann, op. 
eit., No. 35; XII/14/2: ibid., No. 39; I1/1/3: ibid., 
No. 40; VIII/1/6: ibid., No. 41; VIII/21/6: sbid., 
No. 42. Probably also from Nippur VII/1/acc.: ibid., 
356; V1/9/5: Gontenau, op. cit., No. 15. Contenau, 
op. cit., No, 16 is dated VI/1/21, Uruk. Year 21 is im- 
possible. If the plausible suggestion of Poebel (op. 
cit.,-p. 90, n. 35) that this is year 3 is correct, it be- 
comes almost mandatory that Assur-bani-apal's 
death occurred in 633 and that Sin-shar-ishkun began 
his reign not later than 629. This tablet would then 
come from Uruk in late summer 626. By spring 625 
Nabopolassar was in control of Uruk (cf. n. 23). 

2 Clay, BRM, I, No. 42. 

33 King in Z A, LX (1894), 398-99. Dated X/12/7, 
Uruk. While there is nothing in the copy of the text 
to cast suspicion on the reading, the declining fortunes 
of Assyria and the general recognition of Nabopolassar 
make it doubtful if Uruk could have been held by 
Assyria at this time. Judging by the negative evi- 
dence from Nippur, even that city was no longer un- 
der Assyrian control. 
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was taken, and a new world was in the 
making. 

For convenience in checking, the fol- 
lowing tabulation is offered: 


The accepted chronology :** 


B.C. 
Assur-bani-apal.......... 668-626 
Assur-etil-ilani.......... 626-621 
Sin-shar-ishkun.......... 620-612 
Assur-uballit IT.......... 611-606 


The suggested chronology (including the 
“accession year”) :* 


B.C. 
Assur-bani-apal.......... 669-633 [631] 
Assur-etil-ilani.......... 633-629 [631-627] 
Sin-shum-lishir (?)....... 629 [627] 
Sin-shar-ishkun.......... 629-612 (627-612) 
Assur-uballit IT.......... 612-606 
Shamash-shum-ukin...... 668-648 
Kandalanu.............. 648-626 
Nabopolassar........... 626-605 


Wasuineton, D.C. 


4 B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien (1925), Il, 
452, may be taken as representative. 


* The dates given in brackets are the lowest possi- 
ble limits. The evidence as we now have it (cf. n. 31) 
would support the dates not bracketed. The most im- 
portant document for the chronology of the last years 
of the Assyrian Empire is C. J. Gadd, The Fall of 
Nineveh (1923). 


Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


During the last fifty years Mesopotamian antiquities, both inscribed clay tablets and archeo- 
logical objects, notably seal cylinders, have been brought to this country in considerable num- 
bers. They are scattered over all the country in libraries, museums, and in the hands of private 
collectors. All these pieces are source material for the political and cultural history of the ancient 
Orient. Experience has shown that among them are unique pieces of great scientific value. It 
seems time that these documents should be made accessible to science. For this purpose it is 
planned to conduct a survey and to compile a union list of all this material. As a preparatory 
step, all those who own such objects, even if only a few, are herewith invited to communicate 
with: ALBrecut GortTzeE or Ferris J. Sreruens, Babylonian Collection, Yale University 
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ADDITIONS TO PARKER AND DUBBERSTEIN’S BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


ECENTLY R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubber- 
R stein have published a small book' which 
aims at establishing a month-by-month chro- 
nology of the Neo-Babylonian and Late 
Babylonian periods. The basis of their investi- 
gation is essentially statistical: a survey of all 
dated tablets of the periods concerned. It may 
therefore legitimately be asked to what degree 
a large body of unpublished material such as 
the about thirty-five hundred unpublished 

2d Ulil 
A&SSur-nadin-Sum’ 
Samas-Sum-ukin? 
Kandalinu® 


Cent. Suppl., JRAS, PI. 
: NBC 6144; YBC 11476 
: YBC 11300, 11481 
NBC 6141 
: NCBT 1175 
: NCBT 11566 
: NCBT 114 
: NCBT 8597 
: YBC 4110, 8860* 
NCBT 775; YBC 8819 


Nabi-apal-usur 


Nabi-kudurri-usur 


Il. KINGS’ REIGNS 


Such items are given as fall within the range 
of Parker-Dubberstein’s quotations; those ex- 


Marduk-apal-iddin 4 


Neo-Babylonian tablets preserved at Yale? will 
affect the results of the two authors. This ar- 
ticle presents the pertinent results of an ex- 
amination of these tablets. 


I. INTERCALARY MONTHS 


Only such months will be listed here as are 
either entirely new (those marked by an 
asterisk) or needed confirmation by additional 
occurrences. 


2d Addar 
3*: YBC 7162 
IV/V 


: NCBT 5894 
: YBC 3455® 
YBC 4153, 11601 
YBC 9324, 9375, 9388, 9528* 
NBC 4633; NCBT 853; YBC 8816, 
11665 


tending the time limits are asterisked. A few 
items of special interest are added: 


VIII/4 (Uruk) NBC 4848 


8 VIII/1 (Uruk?) YBC 7422 
11 (Babylon) YBC 21383, 11386 


A&SSur-nadin-Sum!° 3 
MuSézib-Marduk" 3 


‘Richard A. Parker and Waldo H. Dubberstein, 
Babylonian Chronology, 626 B.C.—A.D. 45 (“Oriental 
Institute Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization,” 
No. 24 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942)}). 

? They form part of the following collections: Nies 
Babylonian Collection (NBC), Newell Collection of 
Babylonian Tablets (NCBT), Yale Babylonian Col- 
lection (YBC), and Morgan Library Collection 
(MLC). 

. } These kings reigning prior to 626 have been in- 
cluded here, since the intercalary months of their 
reigns should appear in the authors’ list on Pl. I (op. 
eit. p. 5). 

‘ This testimony compels us to cancel the 2d Ad- 
dar conjectured by the authors for Nabii-apal-usur 1. 

'On the basis of GCCI, Il, 74, Parker and Dub- 
berstein claim a 2d Ulil for this year. Dougherty’s 
copy shows that the name of the month is not quite 
clear on the original. About the reading of the Yale 
tablet there can be no doubt. 

* This month remains unfortunately doubtful, since 
the king’s name is not mentioned on the tablet. The 
appearance of the tablet makes it hardly possible, 


XI1Ib/28 (Uruk) YBC 7162 
V/28 (Babylon) YBC 11377 


however, to assign it either to Nabii-kudurri-ugsur or to 
Kandalainu. If a decision is attainable, it can come 
only from an investigation of the persons involved, a 
task for which I do not feel prepared at present 


’ This necessitates the elimination of VS, VI, 265, 
as evidence for a 2d Addar in the king's 4th year. In 
fact, VS, VI, 265, is broken and does not mention the 
king; the Yale tablet, on the other hand, is perfectly 
clear. 

§ This is the final confirmation of a date which was 
conjecturally entered in the authors’ list. 

* This date, as the tablet shows, was likewise cor- 
rectly conjectured by the authors. 

1° For another text of this king dated in his 5th 
year see Boehl, Jaarbericht No. 6 van het Vooraziatisch- 
Eguptisch Gezelschap Ex Oriente Lux (1939), p. 263. 

" This king is also represented by a tablet in Ley- 
den (see F. M. Th. Boehl, 
Leidsche Verzameling can Spijkerschrift-Inscripties III 
(‘‘Mededeelingen der K. Akademie van Wetenschapen 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde,"' Deel 82, Serie 
B, No. 2] pp. 10f.). This tablet is dated in the 2d 
year. 
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ASSur-biin-apal! ace. XII/11 (Uruk) YBC 4016 


35 VIII/2 (Nippur) NBC 6143 


Samas-Sum-ukin!* 


20 1/22 (Babylon) YBC 11317 


Kandalanu' II/6 (Babylon) YBC 11428 
Sin-Sar-i8kun" acc. XII/21 (Babylon) YBC 11378 


Nabii-apal-usur 


acc.* II/13 (or 16, 19)"* (place not given) 


NCBT 557 
XI/16 (place not given) NCBT 321 
II/6 (place not given) YBC 4150 
Nabi-kudurri-usur ace. VI/12 (place not given) NBC 4746 
VII (place not given) YBC 4170 
VII/11 (Uruk) YBC 9236 
43 VI/8 (Dilibat) MLC 2067 
VI/16 (Uruk) NCBT 620 
VI/21 (Uruk) NCBT 286 


The tablet YBC 4071 presents the note- 
worthy date: V/15 Sattu 43. kam [Star 8a Uruk 


Sar mat Babilt. 


Awil-Marduk 2 V/I1 (dlu bitu Sa ina-ai8.p1-Bél) YBC 3832 
V/13 (Babylon) YBC 3692 
Nerigal-Sar-usur ace. V/27 (Uruk) NBC 4584 
V/28 (Uruk) YBC 3752 
4* 12/6? (Uruk) YBC 3433 


Labasi-Marduk"* 


ace.* 1/23 (Uruk) NBC 4534 


II/22 (Babylon) YBC 4012 
III/11 (Uruk) YBC 3817 


Nabi-na’id acc. 


It seems doubtful whether ITI/23 can be 
acknowledged as the date of the Uruk tablet 
REN 1 (YBC 3986). It is true that the tablet 
begins with the date III/23 in line 1, but the 
Sattu Sarriti is mentioned not before line 3, 
a full line separating the two principal parts of 


the alleged date. No other Uruk tablet of 
Nabi-na?id is earlier than the sixth month of 
the accession year. After the published tablets 
REN 2 (VI/10) and 4 (VII/6) the following 
unpublished pieces are to be arranged: 


VII/29 (Uruk?) NBC 4759 
IX/11 (Uruk) NCBT 1149 
X/21 (Uruk) YBC 7046 
17 VI/25 (place not given) MLC 1011 
VI/{[x} (Uruk?) NCBT 1139 
VII/4? (Larsa) YBC 7385 
Kambuziya ace. VI/21 (Uruk) YBC 3474 
VI/21 (place not given) NCBT 445 
8 I/11 (12?) (place?) NBC 6212 


122A third unpublished contract of this king is 
NBC 6142, dated Nippur 5/ V/20. 


13 Other unpublished texts of this king cover the 
following years: 2 (YBC 11391), 6 (YBC 7401), 7 
(NCBT 217) 10 (YBC 11390), 12 (YBC 8397; YBC 
11319, 11413, 11426), 13 (YBC 114017), 14 (NCBT 
1003, YBC 11309), 16 (YBC 11336; MLC 409), 19 
(NBC 4977; YBC 11404). Cf. Streck, Assurbanipal, 
I, eclxx. 


14 This king is likewise amply represented by un- 
published Yale tablets. These are their years and mu- 
seum numbers: 2 (NBC 8392), 3 (YBC 7407), 4 (YBC 
3404, cf. 3405), 6 (NCBT 176, 221, 225, 232; YBC 3955, 
11392), 7 (YBC 11274), 8 (NCBT 228; YBC 11385), 


.] (Barsip) YBC 11589 


9 (NBC 6144; YBC 11476), 11 (YBC 4121), 14 (NBC 
8393; YBC 4047), 15 (YBC 11334, 11384), 17 (YBC 
11409), 18 (YBC 11389), 19 (YBC 11297, 11298, 
11300, 11388, 114007, 11481), 20 (NCBT 1093). Cf. 
Streck, Assurbanipal, I, clx—clxi. 

‘8 Other unpublished tablets of this king are YBC 
7399 (Babylon? 2 X/0) and YBC 11414 (Uruk acc.’ 
XI/5). 

16 The number is damaged; there are traces of one 
Winkelhaken and the heads of three uprights visible. 

17 The name of the month is damaged. But Ayyar 
—the only other possibility—seems graphically ex- 
cluded. 

18 The three quoted pieces are the only ones found. 
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PARKER AND DUBBERSTEIN’s BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Barziya'® 


1 III (place not given) YBC 3846 


IV/27 (Babylon) YBC 7403 

IV/28 (Babylon) YBC 7366 

V/21 (Uruk) YBC 3984 

VI/3 (alu Sa Nabii-zér-uSabsi) NBC 6132 
Nabi-kudurri-usur III acc. VIII/24 (Barsip) YBC 9163*° 


Diriyawus" ace. 


XII/1 (place not given) YBC 7436 


XII/22 (Uruk) YBC 3687 
XII/24 (Sippar) NBC 6178 
XIIb/6? (Uruk) YBC 7383 
XIIb/30 (Uruk) YBC 3800 
1 IV/16 (Babylon) NBC 6134 


Nabi-kudurri-usurIV"™ 1 


There is at Yale a group of texts closely re- 
lated to TCL, XII, 22 and 33, and giving the 
king the title Sar Babili i matati. They are 


written either by the scribe Sillai or his father 
Inanna-Sum-usur. They have the following 
range: 


* V/16 (al Ga-di-e-ti) YBC 4049 
* V/24 (Uruk) YBC 7386 
* V/26 (Uruk) NCBT 364 
* V/26 (al nari e331) YBC 4045 
VI/2 (tamirti Na-hal-lum) YBC 3700 
VI/3 (dlu bab aSSuritu) YBC 4050 
VI1/6 (Uruk) NCBT 369 
VI/8 (al Sa-kil-lat) YBC 3790 
VI1/13 (Glu Na-hal-lum) YBC 4093 
VII/3 (pitga Bél-2tir) YBC 3806 
VII/3 (same) YBC 3825 
VII/3 (same) YBC 3736 
VII/5 (same) YBC 4058 
VII/5 (Uruk) NCBT 214 
VII/5 (Kar-Nanai) YBC 3799 
VII/6 (pitga sa Bél-etir) YBC 4077 
[x]/24 (alu 8a Ea-ah-éris) YBC 4125 
VII/16 (Sippar) YBC 7421 
. X/[x] (place?) NBC 4509 
IV-XII (place?) MLC 557 
II/13 (Babylon) YBC M450 
VII/17 (Babylon) YBC 11293 
4 VIII/30 (Sippar) NBC 6156 
10? 1/5 (place?) YBC 11568 
15 VII/28 (Babylon) YBC 11611 
Antiochus I and Antiochus II Theos* 


1 This exhausts the evidence among the unpub- 
lished tablets at Yale. It should be added to the list 
prepared by Poebel, AJSL, LVI (1939), 123. 


2° This tablet is assigned here because of its shape 
and script. 


“In view of Poebel's discussion in AJSL, 
131 ff., which is summarized in the list (ibid., pp. 
134 ff.), the full evidence for the accession year and 
the first year is presented here. 


= The tablets Nerab No. 1 and No. 2 (RA, XXV, 
55 f.), the former dated Babylon VI/4 Nabii-kudurri- 
usur 1, the latter without exact date, must be assigned 
to Nabii-kudurri-usur IV. Assignment to Nabi- 
kudurri-ugur II would separate them by too long a 


period of time from the other tablets of the same ar- 
chive. The earliest among them is dated in one of the 
years of Nerigal-Sar-usur, and most of them offer dates 
from the reign of Nabii-na‘id. 


23 See Cameron, AJSL, LVIII (1941), 319, n. 28. 


*% Add this to Cameron's list in AJSL, LVIII, 
320 f., n. 33. 

% The MLC possesses about fifty unpublished Se- 
leucid pieces.of the same general type as those pub- 
lished by Clay in BRM II. Furthermore, I should like 
to direct attention to the text mentioned in ZA, VII, 
330, and reported to be the property of W. H. Ward; 
it may be in the Metropolitan Museum now. The piece 
is not included in Kriickmann's list (Babylonische 
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A re-examination of MLC 2111 (BRM II, 
p. 11) shows that the correct reading is in all 
probability 47. The head of the seventh wedge 


Antiochus III and Seleucus IV 


MLC 2182 (unpublished) has for these two kings the date 123* VII/14 


Demetrius I Soter 


AO 17265 (Babyloniaca, Vol. XV, plate) has been overlooked. Its date is 


161* I1/30. 


Parker and Dubberstein’s chronology has 
reached a high degree of accuracy. Improve- 
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is visible in slight traces. The earliest date for 
the coregency, then, is year 46 of the Seleucid 
era (Kugler, Von Moses bis Paulus, p. 312). 


ment can only be hoped for either from chance 
finds or from large bodies of new material. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


ORTY-SIX years ago Meissner announced the 

discovery in Babylonian tablets of Tat- 
tenai, called Ushtani, governor of Babylon and 
of “Across the River.’ The identification was 
generally accepted, among others by myself, 
though not without some hesitation.? This 
hesitation was caused primarily by the fact 
that Ushtani was a good Iranian name, quoted 
by Herodotus (vii. 77) in the normal Greek 
transliteration of Hystanes, while Tattenai 
was Aramaic. In 1935 Leuze definitely chal- 
lenged the identification, pointing out that 
Tattenai was only governor of “Across the 
River” and was not called by the double title; 
therefore, he must have been the immediate 
subordinate of Hystanes.* 

Neither of us realized that by publication of 
a single Babylonian document ten years after 
Meissner’s identification that identification 


Rechts- und Verwaltungs-Urkunden aus der Zeit Alez- 
anders und der Diadochen) or in Unger's (Babylon, pp. 
319 ff.) or in Miss Rutten’s (Babyloniaca, XV, 13 ff.); 
but it is mentioned by Cavaignac, RA, XXVIII, 79. 
It is reported to be dated in the year 139 and is as- 
cribed to Antiochus (Epiphanes?). In view of the un- 
certainty as to this king’s coregencies (cf. Bikerman, 
Institutions des Séleucides, p. 19, n. 3), this is quite 
possible. But, in all events the tablet should be traced 
and collated before farther-reaching conclusions are 
drawn. 


1B. Meissner, ZAW, XVII (1897), 191 f.; tablets 
of this satrap now known are Strassmaier, Darius, 
No. 27, March 21, 520, ‘“‘by command of Ushtanu"’; 
ibid., No. 82, October 31, 519, “‘slave of Ushtanni"’; 


TATTENAI, GOVERNOR OF “ACROSS THE RIVER” 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 


was proved impossible and that Leuze’s suspi- 
cion was confirmed. The document is pub- 
lished in VS, Volume IV (1907), as No. 152. 
It is dated June 5, 502, and, like the three 
which mention Hystanes, comes from Baby- 
lon. The crucial passage is a reference to a 
slave of ™Ta-at-tan-ni', governor (pahat) of 
Ebir-nari.‘ There is no proof that Tattenai 
himself was in Babylon; rather the probability 
is that he had sent his slave with another re- 
port® to his superior, the satrap of both Baby- 
lon and “Across the River,”’ who in turn would 
forward the report to his immediate superior, 
the great king. At any rate, the identifica- 
tion with Ushtani must be abandoned, for we 
have at last found Tattenai himself under 
his own proper name and with his own lesser 
title. 

University or Cuicaco 


Clay, BRM, Vol. I, No. 101, June, 516, ‘by order of 
Ushtani"’; the Ushtana’ of Clay, BE, Vol. II, No. 105, 
is not the same individual, since he lives under 
Darius II. 

2A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syrw 
(1931), p. 569. 

* Oscar Leuze, Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien 
und im Zweistromlande von 520-320 (1935), pp. 192 ff. 
e's The signs ta and at are clear, as are the two hori- 
zontal wedges of the tan; the last sign cannot be nu, 
but the remaining wedges could easily be slightly mis- 
copied from the lower half of a Neo-Babylonian »/. 
The pahat is the usual ideograph nam, which does not 
always mean “‘satrap."’ 

‘Of. Ezra 5:6, 
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NEW CHALCOLITHIC MATERIAL OF SAMARRAN 
TYPE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
A REPORT ON CHALCOLITHIC MATERIAL OF THE SAMARRAN TYPE FOUND 
chance AT BAGHOUZ ON THE EUPHRATES, AND A RECONSIDERATION OF THE SA- 
‘ial. MARRAN MATERIAL IN GENERAL (ESPECIALLY THE PAINTED POTTERY) 
IN THE LIGHT OF THIS NEW MATERIAL 
By Rosert J. Bratpwoop, Linpa 8. Braipwoop, Epna TuLANg, AND ANN L. PERKINS 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 
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URING the last twenty years a con- 
siderable amount of material has 
been excavated from very early 

village horizons in western Asia. The 
number of monographs is growing which 
may offer at least a framework of the later 
prehistoric sequences of the major geo- 
graphical areas in the Near East.' How- 
ever, it is obvious that there is still much 
to learn, and this study will only empha- 
size the point. 

The study in hand concerns itself with 
one of the very earliest known manifesta- 
tions of painted pottery in Mesopotamia. 
The type of painted pottery in question 
was first discovered by Herzfeld at Sa- 
marra, on the Tigris above Baghdad, in 
1911.2 There have been other claimed oc- 
currences of such painted pottery—in the 
Mosul region and in the Jazira. It is one 
of the purposes of this study to report on 
a new occurrence on the Euphrates near 
Abu Kemal. 

In the winter of 1940 Dr. Frank Brown 
at the Yale University Art Gallery showed 


1 Among the more useful are the following: for An- 
atolia, K. Bittel, Prdhistorische Forschung in Klein- 
asien (Istanbul, 1934); for Iran, D. E. McCown, The 
Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Iran (“S.A.0.C.," 
No. 23 (Chicago, 1942]); for Mesopotamia, A. L. Per- 
kins, The Comparative Archeology of Early Meso- 
potamia (“S.A.0.C.,"" No. 25 [Chicago, (in press)}); 
and, for Palestine, G. E. Wright, The Pottery of Pales- 
tine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age (New Haven, 1937). Certain other mono- 
graphs are in prospect as a result of Professor Frank- 
fort's seminar on comparative archeology; on early 
Egypt, by Miss H. Kantor; on proto-historic times in 
South Mesopotamia, by P. Delougaz; and on the 
**Mesolithic-N eolithic’’ range of materials in the great- 
er Near Eastern area, by L. Braidwood. It is hoped, 
at the moment, that the first report of the Oriental 
Institute's Syrian Expedition will go to press within a 
year’s time. This report will include a section on the 
comparative archeology of early Syria. 

2 E. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, Vol. 
V: Die Vorgeschichtlichen Tépfereien von Samarra 


(Berlin, 1930). 


I. INTRODUCTION 
ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 


me a box of painted potsherds with re 
markably typical Samarran motifs. These 
sherds had been excavated by Du Mesnil 
du Buisson for the Yale Expedition at 
Dura-Europos, in 1936, from a small 
mound near Baghouz. This village is on 
the Mesopotamian bank of the Euphrates, 
near Abu Kemal, in Syria (see map).* Dr. 
Brown’s statement on the matter follows: 


The tell, which has no local name, lies be- 
tween the modern villages of Baghouz and 
Soussa, roughly three kilometers northeast of 
the former and six kilometers southeast of the 
latter, some two and a half kilometers from the 
present left bank of the Euphrates. It is of 
oval shape, measuring some 100 X 60 meters, 
with its principal axis running north and south, 
and rises to a maximum height of about 2 me- j 
ters. It lies on the edge of a gently sloping 
shelf of the local gypsum cliff formation at the 
mouth of the Wadi Baghouz overlooking the 
alluvial! plain of the Euphrates from a height of 
about 10 meters. The shelf is a result of erosion 
by the wadi, the present bed of which runs just 
south of the tell. The eroded gypsum surface 
is exposed over the whole area at the mouth of 
the wadi. 

The tell was first noticed in January, 1935, 
by Count du Mesnil du Buisson, associate di- 
rector of the Yale Expedition at Dura-Euro- 
pos, in the course of a brief campaign of ex- 
ploration of the large bronze age and Parthian 
necropolis of Baghouz.‘ At this time he col- 
lected a quantity of painted sherds from the 
surface. In March and April of 1936 Count du 
Mesnil, assisted by Dr. N. Toll, drove a trench 
at the level of bedrock some 2 meters wide and 
25 meters long into the south end of the tell 

* This map is taken from a sketch made by Dr. 
Toll, from the 1:200,000 series of the Bureau Topo- 


graphique des Troupes Francaises du Levant (Bey- 
routh), File. NI 37-XVII. 


*Cf. Excavations at Dura-Europos: Preliminary 
Report, Parts VII and VIII (1939), p. 3; ef. also R. 
Engberg, BASOR, No. 87 (October, 1942), pp. 17 f. 
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along its principal axis. The trench encoun- 
tered numerous remains of mud-brick walls, 
and the tell itself proved to be largely made up 
of disintegrated mud-brick. This material was 
full at all levels of painted sherds similar to 
those found on the surface in the previous year 


To what I hope was our mutual advan- 
tage, I arranged with Dr. Brown that we 
suggest an exchange between Yale and 
the Oriental Institute of the Baghouz type 
materials for certain Roman antiquities 
found by the Syrian Expedition in the 
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Sxercu Map or Tue Evpnrates River at Apu Kemat, Sxowine tHe 
Norra or THE Town or BaGHovuz. Scave 1:200,000 


along with numerous flints. No trace of metal 
was observed, and no stratification could be 
established. 

A representative collection of the painted 
sherds and flints was made at the conclusion 
of the excavation. This collection was divided 
into three approximately equal lots—one com- 
ing to Yale, the second going to the National 
Museum in Aleppo, and the third, in care of 
Count du Mesnil, to the Louvre. 


c‘Amuq. This exchange was subsequently 
made, together with the scanty records 
available on both parts.’ 

There are both exciting and disappoint- 
ing factors concerning the excavations at 
Baghouz. Minor differences between the 

* Thanks are due to Dr. Brown, Dr. N. Toll, Dr. 
Theodore Sizer, and the Governing Board of the Yale 


University Art Gallery, as well as to Dr. J. A. Wilson, 
for their co-operation in the matter. 


3 
= 
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painted pottery of Baghouz and that of 
the type site, Samarra, do not obscure the 
really remarkable similarity between the 
painted styles of the two occurrences. 
This is very interesting, both from the 
point of view of the relatively early date of 
the material in question and from the 
fact that Baghouz lies some 275 kilom- 
eters west of the type site. Unfortunately, 
however, we know practically nothing of 
the Baghouz occurrence save for the 
painted pottery. Du Mesnil’s field notes 
were not passed on to Dr. Brown, so that 
no architectural information is available 
other than that mud-brick walls were 
present. Since Dr. Brown seems certain 
that nothing either earlier or later than 
the material characterized by the painted 
pottery was present on the mound, we 
also are inclined to accept the few avail- 
able flints (examined below) as in context 
with the pottery. Dr. Toll recalls that a 
coarse unpainted pottery appeared along 
with the painted pottery but that no 
sherds of this ware were kept. 

Thus the Baghouz cecurrence amounts 
to little beyond the painted pottery, al- 
though the use of mud-brick and the few 
flints can probably be assumed to be in 
context with the pottery. Since there are 
no characteristic and completely accepta- 
ble small objects in context with the pot- 
tery in question for its Tigris drainage oc- 
currences,’ we are left with nothing but a 


*In subsequent correspondence, Dr. Brown said 
that, while he himself had made only a day's visit to 
the excavations, both he and Dr. Toll were ‘“‘sure that 
the walls were libn."’ He also wrote that ‘‘the surface 
sherds and the sherds from the trench were identical, 
and nothing earlier or later is represented.’’ Taking 
this at its face value, Baghouz would thus have one 
of the earliest occurrences of the libn type of building 
unit; handmade bricks are reported in Siyalk II, a 
mud-brick platform in Chagar Bazar 12, ‘‘traces of a 
mud-brick wall’’ in the “Neolithic’’ (Trench A) at 
Mersin. 


7 Cf. p. 65, n. 41, below. 


painted pottery style which we call “Sa- 
marran.’’$ 

With this fact in mind we have attempt- 
ed to present here not only the available 
Baghouz material but also a repertoire of 
the motifs indicated by the painted pot- 
tery of both Baghouz and the type site, 
Samarra. We have also examined all 
available early painted pottery from the 
Tigris area to the Mediterranean, whether 
of claimed Samarran type or not. In do- 
ing so, we have found only one other oc- 
currence of painted pottery which seemed 
sufficiently consistent with that of Samar- 
ra and Baghouz from a stylistic point of 
view to add to our repertoire. This is the 
painted pottery of Ninevite 2b,° although 
this group also includes one or two motifs 
which seem to be variants of rather than 
duplications of the Baghouz and Samarra 
motifs. 

What we expect to gain by offering the 
repertoire defining the known motifs of 
the Samarran painted pottery style is the 
following: 


1. To indicate that, since the painted pot- 
tery style in question did achieve such uni- 
formity over the area between Samarra, Nine- 
veh, and Baghouz, it must refer to some fairly 
specific group of manufacturers'® and to some 
fairly specific time 

2. To suggest that, since we can bring this 
specific manifestation of pottery painting into 
a fairly close focus over such an area, nothing 
is to be gained henceforth by the current loose 
usage of the term “Samarra’”’ (or “Samarran”); 
the style must, of course, have had a predeces- 


’ We have used the adjectival form of the word 
Samarra—‘‘Samarran’’—to describe collectively the 
painted pottery from both the type site and the other 
occurrences which we believe to be consistent with 
that of the type site. 


* Cf. pp. 66 ff. below; also Mallowan, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, Vol. XX (Liverpool, 
1933). 

1° We follow McCown (op. cit., pp. 35 ff.) in be 
lieving the Samarran painted style to have been orig- 
inally derived from Iran. 
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sor and also later derivations and blends, but 
these should now be called by qualified names 

3. To provide a sort of master-chart against 
which newly found lots of early painted pot- 
tery may be tested to see if they have a signifi- 
cant bulk of motifs corresponding to this clas- 
sic Samarran 


In presenting the repertoire, we feel we 
will have cleared the way for new attacks 
on the problems of definitions, relative 
chronological positions, and interrelations 
of the “Samarran,” Halaf, and Ubaid 
types of painted pottery styles. 


II. THE POTTERY OF THE BAGHOUZ OCCURRENCE 
ON THE EUPHRATES 


ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 


The pottery from Baghouz which was 
made available to us by the exchange with 
Yale consists of some fifty-three sherds. 
Dr. Brown also sent us six large photo- 
graphic prints which had been made in 
the field to illustrate a selection of the 
Baghouz pottery before it was divided. 
By combining the sherds now in our pos- 
session with those shown on Dr. Brown’s 
six photographs, we have been able to 
present scale drawings of seventy-two ex- 
amples of painted potsherds (Pls. I-V)." 
All the pottery in the selection now in 
Chicago has painted decoration. How- 
ever, two jar rims of an apparently uni- 
form type which were shown on the field 
photographs (cf., e.g., Pl. VII, 7) seem to 
have had no painted decoration, although 
it does appear from the photographs as if 
they had a rather smeared surface film of 
some sort. I do not know whether: they 
represent Dr. Toll’s “coarse unpainted” 
ware (cf. p. 50 above) or not. The profiles 

u See below at end. Of the sherds drawn on these 
five plates, those which we now have in Chicago may 
be identified by the fact that they are shown with sec- 
tions and indications of approximate rim diameters 
(near lip of section). The sherd drawings which were 
made by scaling-off the examples from Dr. Brown's 
photographs could not, of course, be supplied with 
sections, since no sections appeared on the photo- 
graphs. Nor was it possible to supply diameters for 
the examples taken from the field photographs. Dr. 
Brown's field photographs were supplied with a visual 
scale, so that the sizes shown on our plates should be 


approximately correct. The same holds true for the re- 
photographed sherds on Pl. VI, 3, 4, 6, and on Pl. VII, 
1, 4. 


are not those of any form known in the 
Samarran painted style. 

A gross or megascopic examination was 
made of the fifty-three painted sherds 
from Baghouz now in Chicago. This ex- 
amination would indicate that all the 
specimens examined were made of essen- 
tially the same clay, an opinion yet to be 
confirmed microscopically.” A gross de- 
scription of these fifty-three sherds fol- 
lows: 

Handmade. Medium to heavy firing on 
basis of color, all specimens completely oxi- 
dized, a few examples markedly overfired. 
Paste color varies from light greenish or light 
orange-buff to dark greenish-gray or black 
(overfire), with a yellow-ochre buff shade the 
approximate normal. Inclusions chiefly miner- 
al (varicolored sand?), with some opaque white 
particles (calcium carbonate?) present in the 
less highly fired (orange-buff color range) 
specimens. The inclusions are most commonly 
fine (under 0.33 mm. dia.), although a few of 
medium size (under 0.66 mm. dia.) appeared 
as well as a few accidental larger pebbles. The 
inclusion concentration is mainly sparse (un- 
der 15 per cent of unit area), but both medium 

2 Fragments of Baghouz pottery have been given 
to Dr. F. R. Matson, of the Ceramic Repository of the 
Eastern United States in the University of Michigan, 
for the necessary microscopic examinations. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Matson is now in Washington and is not 
able to prepare a report at this time. He informs me 
that he also has samples of Samarra pottery from the 
type site, which the University of Michigan Museums 
acquired from the British Museum, so that some form 
of comparative information on what is really ‘“Samar- 


ran ware’ in a microscopic sense may be expected. 
His report will be made available as soon as possible. 
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(15-30 per cent of unit area) and heavy (over 
30 per cent of unit area) concentrations were 
noted. The paste is generally dense and granu- 
lar and has a fairly straight and smooth frac- 
ture. The hardness is variable. The surface 
coloration is much the same as that of the 
paste, although naturally somewhat lighter 
and duller due to contact with dirt and to a 
self-slip effect of slightly lighter shade observ- 
able in about a third of the lighter fired speci- 
mens. The surface is dull, fairly smooth (two 
sherds have a granular effect), and was mainly 
finished by wet-smoothing. Self-slip in about 
ten cases, one case with an added surface film 
of thin and semitransparent chalky white. 
Several specimens show spalling, but the sur- 
faces are generally well preserved. The paint 
color varies from a dull red-orange to a pur- 
plish-greenish black, with a brownish to pur- 
plish black the normal. The paint is mainly of 
a dull luster; it is nonpenetrating and dense, 
although not too thickly applied. It was prob- 
ably an ochre solution applied before firing. 
Three specimens appeared with unfired red 
ochre used as paint (referred to below as “fugi- 
tive paint’’). The fired paint shows some tend- 
ency to peel.'® 


The type of painted decoration used on 
the Baghouz pottery is best presented by 
the plates (Pls. I-VII) and by Miss Tu- 
lane’s consideration of the Samarran 
painted style as a whole. Miss Tulane 
finds that there seems generally to have 
been a more careless execution of Samar- 
ran motifs at Baghouz than appears to 
have been the case at the type site (cf. p. 
64 below). This may actually have been 
the case, or the impression may be due to 
Herzfeld’s selection of examples for illus- 
tration. However, there were certainly 
some specimens at Baghouz (cf., e.g., Pl. 
II, 7; Pl. IV, 4, 15) whose execution was 


18 This form of gross description of a ware will be 
explained in full in the forthcoming Syrian Expedition 
report. Essentially, however, it is that advocated by 
Anna O. Sheppard (ef. A. V. Kidder and A. O. Shep- 
pard, The Pottery of Pecos, Vol. I1 [Andover, Mass., 
1936], pp. 389-587). 


comparable to that of the better examples 
at Samarra. 

One of the available Baghouz examples 
with unfired or fugitive red paint (Pl. III, 
14) has fired paint on its inner surface 
(only the painted decoration on the out- 
side having been added after firing) and 
seems in no way inconsistent with the 
general group. The other two available 
examples (e.g., Pl. IV, 1) with fugitive 
paint are quite similar to each other, both 
having only unfired paint of a salmon 
color. Miss Tulane points out (p. 58, n, 
31, below) that the motifs are somewhat 
out of the ordinary, but the paste was not 
mezascopically inconsistent with that of 
the rest of the group. It is not impossible 
that at least two other examples, known 
only from Dr. Brown’s field photographs 
(Pl. III, 1; Pl. VI, 6), also show the use of 
fugitive paint. 

On none of the available specimens is 
there a trace of intentional two-color 
effect. However, it is not impossible, as 
nearly as can be told from the field photo- 
graphs, that one small jar sherd (PI. ITI, 6) 
may have a shoulder band of an inten- 
tionally different paint solution. This 
would appear between the pairs of narrow 
bands on the shoulder (i.e., in the space 
shown on the drawing above the median 
body zone and below the rim zone). I say 
that the case for the probability of inten- 
tional bichrome effect here is not impossi- 
ble, but it is certainly no stronger than 
this. 

Dr. Perkins and Miss Tulane agree that 
neither the apparent profile nor the motif 
of one other sherd (evidently of a rather 
narrow-necked jar) taken from the field 
photographs (Pl. IV, 11) should be con- 
sidered typical of the Samarran painted 
style. 

Thus, with the exception of these three 
cases—the fugitive paint, the possible 
bichrome effect, and the narrow-necked 
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jar sherd—I believe we may say that all 
the painted pottery from Baghouz falls 
well within the range of normal variation 
of the Samarran painted style. Since it is 
now impossible to guess how broad this 
range of variation may have been (either 
in general or on individual sites), I do not 
think we are justified in categorically dis- 
qualifying the three apparent Baghouz ex- 
ceptions. I merely draw the reader’s at- 
tention to their presence. 

Herzfeld’s classification of the material 
from the type site is based on the profiles 
available to him. It will be apparent that 
the Baghouz sherds indicate essentially 
the same profile series. Herzfeld’s profiles 
(ef. op. cit., the various chapter headings) 
are as follows: 


1. Schiisseln (plates),'* rim sections of this 
profile being present at Baghouz (e.g., PI. IV, 4). 

2. Fussschalen (high-footed plates), w. vse 
rim sections seem to be essentially the same as 
those of the Schiisseln. It would thus not be 
possible to account for this profile with cer- 
tainty in the Baghouz rim sherds, but at least 
two fragments of pierced cylindrical bases ap- 
peared (e.g., Pl. II, 75). 

3. Napfe (bowls, some of which are “cari- 
nated”), rather broad cuplike bowls with some 
variety of profiles (cf. ibid., pp. 49 ff.) at least 
some of which were present at Baghouz (e.g., 
Pl. IIT, 10). 

4. Flache Tépfe (deep bowls), bowls with a 
perceptible outflaring of the lip. This profile 
was present at Baghouz (e.g., Pl. V, 5-7). A 
somewhat lower profile at Baghouz (Pl. V, 8) 
would probably also be classified here. 

5. Tiefe Tépfe (krater-like jars), rather 
squat widemouthed jars with outflared lips, 
some examples of which do not seem very dif- 
ferent from the flache Tépfe (cf. ibid., Abb. 152, 
p. 69). The profile was present at Baghouz 
(e.g., Pl. II, 7). 

6. Becher (beakers), whose profiles are not 
distinctly different from those of the preceding 
class, but the all-over proportion of the pot was 


The English words may not be the exact equiva- 
lents of the German, but they are the words which I 
should use to describe these particular profiles. 


higher than it was broad. Lip diameters given 
by Herzfeld for this class run at about 85 mm., 
and examples seem to have been relatively rare. 
No certain examples appeared at Baghouz. 

7. Tépfe mit Kurzem Hals (low-collared 
jars), rather squat jars with flattened bottoms 
and low outflared collar rims. The profile ap- 
peared at Baghouz (e.g., Pl. I, 2; Pl. III, 77). 

8. Flaschen mit Hohem Hals (high-collared 
jars), distinguished from the immediately pre- 
ceding ones by somewhat taller flared collar 
rims. Such rims were present in the Baghouz 
sampling (e.g., Pl. II, 11; Pl. V, 3). 

9. Besondere Formen (miscellaneous), under 
which Herzfeld classifies an odd unpainted cup, 
two handles, and a narrow conical base. Painted 
handles appeared at Baghouz (e.g., Pl. V, 7), 
but seem to have been rare. The other odd 
Herzfeld forms are not known in the available 
Baghouz material. On the other hand, there 
was a type of pedestal base at Baghouz (Pl. V, 
2) not shown by Herzfeld (ef. his Abb. 116, p. 
55, which is wider). Some Baghouz sherds 
available only in the field photographs may 
not be oriented properly in our plates (e.g., 
Pl. II, 13). The sherd with the sprig motif 
(Pl. IV, 10) looked on the field photographs as 
if it might have been a fragment of a narrow 
vertical collar rim. 


I believe that this is all that can be said 
at the present moment (along with the 
motifs shown on our plates and Miss Tu- 
lane’s consideration of the motifs) of the 
Baghouz occurrence of Samarran painted 
pottery. Some minor differences between 
the Baghouz and the type-site occurrences 
have been noted, and three exceptional 
cases (cf. p. 52, above) have been pointed 
out. On the other hand, I believe the 
similarities are more important to us than 
the differences. The Samarra occurrence 
seems to have been a richer one than that 
of Baghouz, but it is also apparent that a 
greater bulk was available, and it is not 
impossible that the presentation was 
therefore selective. Even if this be true, 
the marked similarities between the two 
occurrences are clear. 
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The stone artifacts described below are 
reported to have been found in association 
with the Samarran pottery at Baghouz. 
Since it is claimed that no earlier or later 
pottery than the Samarran was found in 
this site, we feel that we are justified in as- 
suming these artifacts belong to the Sa- 
marran assemblage. Plate VIII shows the 
flint and obsidian specimens obtained by 
Yale as its share in the division (these ex- 


Text Fig. 1.—Drawing of a tabular flint 
knife from Baghouz. Scale 2:3. 


amples are at present in Chicago). Plate 
1X was made in the field, and, since none 
of the Yale specimens is represented, it 
presumably figures the stone artifacts 
which went to the Aleppo Museum and 
the Louvre. The two plates in total figure 
thirty-one flint and obsidian specimens, 
three objects in stone other than flint, and 
one shell. 

Before giving a detailed description of 
these objects, we must state categorically 
that we do not have sufficient material on 


1% Cf. pp. 48-50 for such details on the site as are 
known. 
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III. DESCRIPTION OF THE FLINT ARTIFACTS OF 
THE BAGHOUZ OCCURRENCE 


LINDA 8. BRAIDWOOD 


hand to give a picture of the flint industry 
of Baghouz but can only describe a few 
flint artifacts from the site."* 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIII, SPECIMENS 
NOW IN CHICAGO 


Knives (Pl. VIII, i-6, and Text Fig. 1), 
—These implements are all made on ir- 
regularly shaped pieces of thin tabular 
flint. Both surfaces of the implements are 
covered with cortex except at the working 
edge (cf. Text Fig. 1). On one of the ex- 
amples, however (Pl. VIII, 4), most of the 
cortex has been scraped off; this may well 
have been done after excavation. The re- 
touch is confined to the vicinity of the 
working edge with the following additions: 
No. 2 or Text Figure 1 has a few flakes re- 
moved at one of its corners, No. 5 has 
some rough steep retouch along part of the 
edge opposite the working edge, No. 6 has 
a bit of retouch rounding off the point op- 


16 In order to describe an industry from this or any 
other site, a far greater number of flints would be 
needed than the small number shown in these two 
plates. Moreover, to get an unbiased picture of an in- 
dustry, i.e., to know what variety of tool types is rep- 
resented and what the general proportion of each tool 
type is to the general bulk of flints (thus knowing the 
dominant tool types), one must be able to examine all 
the flints excavated. (It is taken for granted that the 
workmen have been trained to search for small ob- 
jects such as flints). If selection must of necessity 
enter in (in order to reduce the physical bulk to work- 
able proportions), that selection ideally should be 
made by a person familiar with flint work, thus insur- 
ing that the material selected is representative of the 
great mass of flints. If such a person is not available 
in the field, and the flints must be taken home for 
study, the next best method of selection would be to 
place all the flints together (flakes with no retouch 
as well as finely worked specimens) and then have 4 
blindfolded person, figuratively speaking, make an 
automatic division of the pile. In the case of Ba 
ghouz, we feel fairly certain that the flints shown here 
do not represent the total amount excavated but only 
a small fraction of the total. Since few tool types are 
represented in the group, it is safe to assume that the 
type of selection used was neither of the above two 
impartial methods. As a result we are in no position to 
know what exactly comprises the flint industry of 
Baghouz and its dominant tool types. 
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posite the working edge, and No. 4 has a 
few flakes removed to form a steeply re- 
touched back where the specimen has its 
greatest width, and the rest of the back, 
including the notch, seems to have re- 
ceived a small amount of grinding. As 
can be seen in Plate VIII, three of the 
knives have more or less straight working 
edges; the working edges on the remaining 
three are convex. The working edge in 
each case is sharp and formed by neat 
flat retouch, applied on both surfaces. 
The flake scars (shown in detail in Text 
Fig. 1) are extremely ragged in outline 
and show prominent bulbar rings.'” 

Obsidian blades and blade sections (Pl. 
VIIT).—Numbers 7 and 8 are blades and 
9 and 10 are blade sections. Number 7 
has fine nibbling retouch along one edge, 
and the other edge is worn by use. The 
striking platform is extremely small and 
has been battered. Number 8 has not re- 
ceived any retouch but shows signs of use. 
Its striking platform is small and plain. 
Number 9 shows signs of use. Number 10 
has a small notch in one edge, formed by 
nibbling retouch. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IX 


The objects on this plate are not in this 
country, and we have no verbal descrip- 
tion of them. Thus we can only speculate 
as to the exact nature of these specimens. 

Flint and obsidian implements.—It 
seems likely that Nos. /, 6, 7, 16, 21, 22, 
and 23 are sharp-edged knives, worked on 
both surfaces near the working edge, 
comparable with those on Plate VIII. 
They are made on irregularly shaped 
pieces of tabular flint and seem to have 
little retouch other than that on the work- 


'’ These phenomena are probably to be assigned to 
the technique used. Curiously enough, in the ‘‘Neo- 
lithic-Chalecolithic’’ horizons throughout the Near 
East (in the material available for observation at 
present), the various types of retouch used produce, 
in the main, flake scars with straight edges. The 
bulbar rings are also less prominent. 
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ing edge. Most of the working edges are - 
straight. 

Numbers /7—20 are obsidian blade sec- 
tions. No signs of retouch are apparent 
from the photographs, except in the case 
of 20, which seems to have steep retouch 
all along the lower edge. This may possi- 
bly be a fragment of a lame de dégagement. 
Numbers 10-15, 24, and 25 all seem to be 
flint blades and blade sections. All are 
quite broad. Very little can be observed 
on the photographs as to retouch or possi- 
ble use of the specimens. It is impossible 
to say definitely whether Nos. 10, 12, 14, 
and 15 merely show signs of use along the 
edges or have been retouched along those 
edges. It seems fairly certain that No. 14 
has been retouched in some manner along 
the edges; the tanglike lower portion has 
been shaped by retouch. 

Numbers 4 and 4 are probably obsidian 
cores. 

Objects of material other than flint or ob- 
sidian.—It is difficult to theorize on the 
possible function of Nos. 2 and 3, since we 
do not know the sections of these objects. 
The outline of 2 does not suggest a celt 
form. That of No. 3 appears more celt- 
like, but the apparent roughness of the 
stone, which is most visible in the wavy 
outlines of the object, seems to preclude 
its use as a celt. Both items may possibly 
have served as pounders. 

It is not known whether No. 9 is of 
stone or clay. The size and shape of the 
object would cause it to be included 
among that type of objects loosely called 
“studs” or “plugs.”’ 

Number 8 is a shell. It is impossible to 
judge from the photograph whether it has 
been worked."* 


18 The shell has been partially identified from the 
field photograph by Dr. F. Haas, curator of the Divi- 
sion of Lower Invertebrates of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. He is certain it is a marine shell of 
the Indo-Pacific oceans, including the Persian Gulf 
and probably the Red Sea. He thinks it is probably 
the cowry cypreeids, but closer identification is not 
possible from the photograph. 
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On the basis of this small amount of 
material it is extremely difficult to make 
comparisons with other sites. Moreover, 
if adequate material from Baghouz were 
at our disposal, comparisons with the 
lithic material of other comparably early 
sites in the Syro-Mesopotamian area 
would still be impossible at present, for no 
serious attention has been paid to post- 
Paleolithic flints in this area. 

At the type site, Samarra, only one ob- 
sidian blade section was found.'® This was 
found in one of the graves containing Sa- 
marran pottery. At Nineveh, one plate of 
drawings illustrates the flint and obsidian 
specimens of Ninevite 1—5.2° Almost all 
the examples drawn for levels 1 and 2 
seem to be simple, short, slender blade sec- 
tions and irrelevant as pertinent compara- 
tive material. 

The only flint tool we can describe with 
certainty in the available Baghouz group 
is the knife made on tabular flint. If we 
judge by the number shown on the two 
plates, this would also seem to be the most 
common flint artifact found in the excava- 
tion." No comparable examples have as 


1* Herzfeld, op. cit., Abb. a(a). 

2 Of. Mallowan, AAA, Vol. XX, Pl. LXVII. One 
drawing illustrates the flint and obsidian examples of 
Ninevite 1, seven represent Ninevite 2a, and seven 
represent Ninevite 2c. For the level with which we are 
most directly concerned here, Ninevite 26, there are 
no flint drawings. The excavator claims ‘“‘thousands 
of implements” in his “prehistoric strata,’’ but evi- 
dently because he feels that the ‘‘type remains identi- 
cal"’ throughout Ninevite 1—5, we are given no ade- 
quate verbal description of the implements in the 
various levels. It seems inconceivable to me that the 
undescnibed simple blade sections (a few are denticu- 
lated) shown in the available report are the only 
types of flint artifacts originally produced in the 
Ninevite assemblages from levels 1—5; in all early sites 
where serious attention has been paid to flint arti- 
facts, the flints have shown themselves to be sensitive 
indicators of cultural change. 

% Very little is known, however, of the method of 
excavation at this site. Nor do we know how great a 
number of flints was actually excavated. If the thirty- 
one flint and obsidian examples shown represent the 
sum total found (which I strongly doubt), then it 
merely means that the workmen were not trained to 
look for prehistoric materials. In such an early horizon 
as is indicated by the pottery, stone artifacts are 


yet been reported elsewhere. At present 
we know of only one specimen that closely 
approaches the Baghouz tabular knife, 
This lone example is from the ‘Amugq 
Phase C assemblage.” It, too, is made on 
an irregularly shaped piece of tabular 
flint. It has no retouch other than that on 
both surfaces near the working edge. The 
retouch on one face closely approximates 
that of the Baghouz examples, in leaving 
ragged flake scars. (This feature of ragged 
flake scars is definitely not at home in any 
of the normal ‘Amuq industries.) 

As to the remaining ambiguous flint 
and obsidian examples on the Baghouz 
plates, nothing would be gained by finding 
parallels for them in the ‘Amugq. The only 
point .of interest is that fairly stocky 
blade sections (non-Canaanean), such as 
Nos. 10, 12, and 15 on Plate IX, can be 
found in the “Amugq in Phases A and B but 
are not the usual occurrence until <Amugq 
Phase C, where they become dominant 
and continue thus through Phases D and 
E. Of course, we realize that this is a 
weak comparison, since we do not know 
how common is their occurrence at Bag- 
houz. 

The only other object of interest for 
comparison at present is the “stud” (PI. 
IX). “Studs,” as such, are first seen in 
the ‘Amuq in Phase B, where examples 
are found in both pottery and stone.** The 


found to be abundant throughout the Near East, 
whenever excavators have considered them worthy of 
their attention. The above-mentioned tabular knives 
are fairly large and spectacular (as regards workman- 
ship) and would prove more susceptible to discovery, 
on the whole, than smaller implements. Thus, this 
type of knife, although it seems a characteristic ob- 
ject from examination of our two plates, may, in actual 
fact, have been less dominant than it seems. Further 
careful excavation of the site would quickly settle this 
point and would undoubtedly bring to light many 
other types of implements now seemingly absent, such 
as sickle blades, borers, gravers, arrowheads, etc. 


2 Of. p. 66, n. 45, and Table 1, below, for a brief 
description of the ‘Amuq phaseology. 

23 No examples of ‘‘studs’’ have thus far been found 
in Phases C through E. This lack is very probably © 
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closest ‘Amuq comparison as regards 
shape is a pottery example from Phase B 
which has a more marked concavity of the 
sides than this Baghouz example. To our 
knowledge there are thus far no close 
parallels in Iraq for this ‘‘stud’’; more- 
over, this class of object does not seem 
to be present earlier than the Ubaid 
period.** It is therefore of even greater 


Based on the material now available to 
us, the following section will attempt to 
express in words, as well as by drawings, 
the traditional habits of decoration as ap- 
plied to Samarran pot painting. The 
“feeling” of Samarran painted design will 
be considered both as a whole and as re- 
gards the individual motifs. These motifs 
are presented as a repertoire in tabular 
form (Figs. 1-343). The discussion of the 
motifs follows the order of their presenta- 
tion in the repertoire.” 


be explained on grounds of insufficient area excavated 
in these ranges. A few examples found in the Early 
Mixed Range, however, may possibly belong to any 
one of these phases. “‘Studs"’ occur later in Phases F 
and G. 

* With the possible exception of one at Arpachi- 
yah, Irag, Vol. Il, Fig. 51, No. 18, whose find-spot is 
not specified. The object in question might be as 
early as the Halaf period or may belong to the Ubaid 
“studs.”’ 

* R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Sialk prés de Kashan, 
1933, 1934, 1937, I (Paris, 1938), 23-24, Pl. LII, 
26-31 (in pottery). No. 27 is almost identical in shape 
with the Baghouz “‘stud.’" These objects are found in 
Sialk I and are called petits pilens 4 fard, since traces 
of color still adhere to them and since tiny mortars 
were found in the same level. 

* In preparing a repertoire such as that of the Sa- 
marran motifs shown here, one is of necessity driven 
to a far more painstaking scrutiny of the material than 
is necessary or advisable for the average student. Sev- 
eral helpful and interesting observations come to light 
in such a study which would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be ignored. These minutiae seem worthy of 
record and are therefore presented in detail for the 
reader to make of them what he will. The bulk of de- 
tail concerning Samarran painted pottery will doubt- 
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interest that the closest parallel at present 
to ‘the Baghouz “stud” is found in early 
Iran.” 

We realize that the informative value 
of such a limited group of artifacts is nec- 
essarily small. The group is of interest, 
however, in that it apparently represents 
a nonpottery aspect of the Baghouz as- 
semblage of which we know very little. 


IV. A REPERTOIRE OF THE SAMARRAN 
PAINTED POTTERY STYLE 


EDNA TULANE 


Some examples of the usual types of 
combinations of motifs are offered as a 
supplementary feature to the repertoire of 
individual motifs (Figs. 335-40); but the 
reader is advised to refer to the original 
publication on Samarra and to the larger 
plates presenting the Baghouz sherds 
(Pls. I-VII). 

Elsewhere,”’ in an attempt to classify 
motifs on early Near Eastern painted pot- 
tery, we have constructed a system which 
furnishes a position for all designs thus 
far encountered and into which new mo- 
tifs, as yet not found, may easily fall into 
logical position. An explanation of those 
portions of that system used in the present 
classification of Samarran motifs may be 
found in the Appendix (pp. 69 ff.). 


less be more amusing than helpful; but one cannot 
say, at this point, ‘this is a relevant fact—this is 
not.’ Rather than erring by premature editing of these 
seemingly insignificant observations, one seems justi- 
fied in collecting and presenting them in their totality 

In addition to the collection of minutiae regarding 
motifs and individual deviations from those motifs, 
we found ourselves developing a ‘‘sense’’ of Samarran 
design. This is admittedly subjective but has been so 
helpful in recognizing the Samarran painted style that 
we felt justified in verbalizing that ‘“‘feeling.”’ Fully 
realizing the subjectivity of such a statement of “‘feel- 
ing,’’ we nevertheless again felt it merited the readers’ 
consideration. 


27 (In the preparation of the Oriental Institute's 
Syrian Expedition material from the “Amuq, or Plain 
of Antioch; cf. our forthcoming *‘O.1.P.,"" Vol. LXI.— 
R. J. B.) 
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A CONSIDERATION OF THE “‘FEELING’’ OF 

SAMARRAN PAINTED POTTERY DESIGN 

AS A WHOLE 

Aside from a few of the representational 
center designs, which appear on Herzfeld’s 
Schiisseln, it may be said that Samarran 
design is compact, uniformly rather dark, 
and quite static.** The ‘“‘kingfishers” (Fig. 
265) on the Schiisseln are the most obvious 
exception to this observation. They are 
drawn with a long, flexible line in contrast 
to the short, deliberate brush stroke 
usually used. All three motifs on this de- 
sign—the central swastika, the ‘“king- 
fishers,” and the outer circle of fish—dis- 
play considerable movement. 

The apparent tendency in the Samar- 
ran style, however, is to block the natural 
direction which certain representational 
motifs are likely to display. In Figure 
280° the solid stance of the women, their 
raised static hands, together with the rigid 
symmetry of their limbs, give them the 
appearance of having been frozen into 
position. Their hair also is rigid. This 
same hair elsewhere might well have been 
interpreted as flowing locks; but the feet 
and hands serve as a motionless hub, fore- 
ing all units linked to it into exaggerated 
immobility. This is true Samarran in- 
sistence on seeing a design at once and as a 
whole rather than moving from unit to 
unit in an exploratory way. There is a 
possibility of movement in this same de- 
sign by reason of the position of the scor- 
pions; but it is forcefully canceled by the 
stockiness of the scorpions and the short, 
abrupt countermovement of their legs. 

The deer (Figs. 270-73) are locked into 
place by the Maltese cross which their 
bodies form. 


28 (Dr. Perkins is not in agreement with Miss Tu- 
lane in the matter of the ‘‘static’’ quality of Samarran 
design.—R. J.B.) 


2° There are numerous other sherds of this design 
which make valid the reconstruction. 
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In the geometrical center designs (Figs, 
281-90) the basic division is the cross, and 
the remainder of the design emphasizes 
rather than violates this immobility.. The 
numerous small zones, running parallel 
with the rim, show the same desire to can- 
cel action. A zone of left-moving motifs is 
invariably followed by a zone of right- 
moving motifs and vice versa. 

This static quality holds throughout for 
motifs on the outside as well as on the in- 
side of the pot. The zone itself either is 
composed of static units or, if there is 
movement within the zone, it is followed 
by a zone canceling the direction induced 
by the first. 

We are therefore not surprised when 
we find that Samarran potters seldom 
drew a single zigzag, preferring, instead, a 
composite out-of-phase zigzag whereby 
action is halted. Samarra zigzags are 
often drawn as segments rather than as a 
continuous line. 

The wavy line as such, which is the es- 
sence of free flowing movement, is not 
found at the type site; there is not a single 
well-executed wavy line at Samarra.*® A 
couple of examples of the swag appear, but 
here again, as in the zigzag, it is made in 
segments or ares (Fig. 7). 

Baghouz, however, makes use of the 
wavy line. It appears to be made in some 
cases with a multiple brush, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. These multiple 
waves are found only on the inside rim.™ 


*° Figure 5, taken from the sherd drawn in Fig. 
319, shows what might better be considered a modi- 
fied swag than a wave. The profile as well as the de- 
sign is unusual. 

= Cf. Pl. VIL, 2-3. These two examples appear to 
have their multiple waves in more than coincidental 
phase, but the evidence for the use of a proper multi- 
ple brush device is not conclusive (cf. Man, Vol. 
XXXIX [1939], No. 187). 

Single waves are found in two out of the .three 
sherds which have (or are assumed to have) fugitive 
paint (cf. p. 52). These single wavy lines appear in 
two or more contiguous zones. Not only are these 
waves single, in contrast to the others, but their out- 
side position is also unique. 
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The outside designs are as static as those 
at Samarra itself.* 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL MOTIFS 
FOLLOWING THE ORDER OF THEIR 
APPEARANCE IN THE REPERTOIRE 

Outside rim motifs.—A single band or a 

group of bands is very rare in the Samar- 
ran style. This seems natural in that such 
simplicity is out of harmony with the ex- 
cessive cutting-up of space into small 
units which is the keynote of Samarran 
design. Only one or two examples, Figures 
land 2, were found. The pendent hatch- 
ing of Figure 3 is also rare, as is any out- 
side motif not inclosed in a zone. It is 
found on a few odd pots; the whole com- 
position of these pots is entirely foreign to 
the usual strain (see, e.g., Fig. 165, mixed 
zones). Figure 4 shows one of the most 
typical Samarran inside rim designs, but 
in this case was listed (in AAA, Vol. XX, 
Pl. XXXVIII, 3) as being found on the 
outside of a Ninevite 26 pot. 


Interrupters (Figs. 16-18) are rare, as is 
consistent with the tendency to fill up all 
space with small motifs and achieve a uni- 
form zone color. This probably results 


= Part of the Baghouz evidence is taken from field 
photographs on which no orientation is indicated; 
therefore, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether or 
not a design appears on the inside or on the outside. 
In these cases, rather than ignore the design, we 
have used our judgment in calling it one or the other 
in order that it may appear in the system, a fact 
which must be kept in mind when looking at the Ba- 
ghouz representations. Those sherds which are drawn 
from the field photographs are distinguished from 
those we have in Chicago in that they have no pro- 
files on the plates of Baghouz designs (cf. p. 51, n. 11, 
above) 

It might be well to observe here that in both Bag- 
houz and Samarra we have not included incomplete 
motifs (except in the center designs where the amount 
of reconstruction is apparent) which give insufficient 
clues to probable reconstruction (e.g., Herzfeld, op. 
eit, Abb. 47, 48, 49, 193, 194, 195, 211). We may 
therefore say that each motif represented in the cata- 
logue is an authentic motif and that on the basis of the 
evidence now available should be considered Samar- 
ran. However, as in any group of painted pottery, 
there is a certain small proportion of motifs which is 
not distinctive. These are listed in the repertoire un- 
der “‘Miscellaneous’’ (Figs. 178-87). 


from the same ‘feeling’? which makes iso- 
lated elements and a design such as Figure 
55 rare. Free space and elements free in 
space are not favored. 

Steps (e.g. Figs. 20, 22, etc.) are typical 
in Samarran design, and we find numerous 
examples at both Samarra and Baghouz. 
Samarran steps are not always as clearly 
drawn as those shown in the repertoire, 
since only the clear-cut cases have been 
used.’ The several variations which ap- 
pear would all fall within these extremes. 
Likewise, for example, the little squares of 
Figure 29 often appear quite round or 
simply look like a staggered brush stroke. 
It is interesting to note that, aside from 
appearing on the A zone of footed bowls 
(ef. Fig. 303), the design shown in Figure 
31 is only found in Ninevite 1 (cf. AAA, 
Vol. XX, Pl. XXXV, 2). 

Baghouz habitually points its chevrons 
left. Samarra has so far yielded no left- 
pointing chevrons on the outside with the 
exception of those that are impaled. 
Right-pointing chevrons are one of the 
most frequently occurring motifs at Sa- 
marra (cf. Figs. 43-47 for all chevrons). 

Figure 52, which may be classified 
either as impaled zigzags or contiguous 
zones of chevrons, is a good Samarran 
motif. 

The curved line motifs of Figures 54 
and 56 are rare. 

Under “caning’’** (shown in Figs. 60, 61, 
etc.), we have again pictured only the most 
clear-cut examples. Caning varies in 
heights of zones and the steepness of the 
oblique lines. The most frequent treat- 
ment is similar to Figure 60. Execution 
varies, often being quite careless. 

Figure 62, Ninevite 2b, is not caning in 
the usual sense but seems to be derived 


33 We have called ‘‘caning”™ all those motifs which 
have a combination of three or more sets of parallel 
lines combining oblique, horizontal, and/or vertical 
direction. Latticework is an arrangement of two sets 
of parallel lines of any two directions. Hatching is a 
set of parallel lines of one direction. 
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from it. For convenience we have referred 
to this motif as “bamboo pegs.” 

Figure 307 represents the usual Sa- 
marra impaled diamonds (Fig. 69), with 
the upper and lower corners filled in. This 
motif is found at Baghouz on what seems 
to be a fragment of a footed bowl. 

The black triangles of Figure 76 are 


combined with a contiguous zone of cross-' 


hatching (see Pl. III, 72, or Fig. 331). 
This identical combination is found in 
Ninevite 1. 

Decorated zigzags are numerous at 
both Samarra and Baghouz. Baghouz 
motifs of this group may usually be dis- 
tinguished from their Samarra counter- 
parts in that the triangular spaces in the 
Baghouz version almost invariably con- 
tain crosshatching while the same spaces 
are caned in the Samarra group. We have 
found only one example of caning at Bag- 
houz (PI. ITI, 9, and Fig. 106 [even in this 
example the caning is a modification of 
the usual Samarra style]) and no example 
of crosshatching in this motif at Samarra. 
This and other observations too numerous 
to list, but which are readily discovered by 
a cursory glance at the repertoire, allow 
us to make the general statement that 
Baghouz designs are modifications in the 
direction of simplicity of the Samarra 
themes they so closely approximate. 

The wavy fills of Figures 97-98 are 
found only in Baghouz and are the rare 
exception even here in that they appear 
on the outside. Other wavy lines* always 
appear on the inside. The other instances 
of ‘‘waves” at Samarra itself are: vertical 
wavy lines in groups of three, separated by 
groups of straight lines (this motif was 
found on one or two necks at Samarra 


%* We have, in a small selection, eight examples of 
multiple wavy lines on the inside rims of Baghouz 
sherds. These are either alone or suspended from black 
triangles. The groups usually contain three or four 
wavy lines (cf. p. 58, n. 31). 
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[see Fig. 170]); the wavy hair on the 
women; and the wavy bodies of the 
snakes. 

Horizontal steps (Fig. 124, ete.) would 
seem to be typical of the Samarran paint- 
ed style, yet, oddly enough, is the only 
typical Samarran motif not found at Bag- 
houz. 

We find a single meander (Fig. 128) in 
Ninevite 2b and 2c, but not elsewhere, 
Meanders are always multiple (groups of 
two or more) at Baghouz and Samarra. 

Pinched meanders (Figs. 131-35) may 
be drawn either with a uniform brush 
stroke throughout or with a finer brush 
stroke to delineate the vertical (oblique) 
sides. 

Negative designs are very common at 
Samarra. Negatives wherein the dark 
portion is achieved by crosshatching are 
found at Baghouz, but we never find the 
dark areas completely painted as they are 
in many of the Samarra negatives. In 
two of the Baghouz negatives (Figs. 149 
and 150) the zigzag is broken by a pecu- 
liar interrupter in the form of a ladder. 
We do not have sufficiently large pieces of 
sherds to prove whether this is actually 
repeated at intervals and is, therefore, an 
integral part of the design, or whether it 
is an attempt to fill in an interval where the 
beginning and end of the design did not 
quite meet. 

The hatching in Figure 147 deviates 
from the normal. Samarran motifs evince 
a sense of the basic architecture of the de- 
sign as a whole. The reiteration of the 
basic structure by all divisions and mo- 
tifs is seldom violated; however, in this 
sherd the hatching of one register of tr- 
angles has lines running from the base to 
the apex. The usual way of filling such a 
triangle is to have each set of lines which 
form the crosshatching run parallel to a 
side of the triangle. 

Figure 153, also seen in the subsequent 
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Halaf painted style, is apparently drawn 
at Samarra in either one or two tones. 

More isolated elements are found at 
Baghouz than at Samarra. At Samarra 
we have no dots as such,® or circles, as in 
Baghouz, but both have the 2’s and the 
B’s (Figs. 172-77). 

One sherd from Baghouz appears to 
have a sprig design on it, but the photo- 
graph, which is our only evidence, is very 
faint (Pl. IV, 10). 

Inside rim motifs.—The bands of Figure 
189 are found on only one sherd at Sa- 
marra and form the rim decoration of an 
unusual plate design.** 

Fringes may be found as the sole motif 
on the edge of the inside rim (Figs. 190-94) 
or pendent as a finish to other zones. The 
latter is the more common. Figures 195-96 
are always pendent to other zones. 

In the'case of Samarra little distinction 
has been made in the drawing of the mo- 
tifs of Figures 199-202 to indicate whether 
the line falling from the black triangles is 
a zigzag, a wavy line, or a swag. It is 
sufficient to say that a sharp, clear zigzag 
is found in some cases. In others the pot- 
ter has painted a line which is so careless 
as to make classification impossible. This 
is based on scrutiny of the actual photo- 
graphs. In the Baghouz sherds we find a 
convincing combination of a zigzag line 
pendent from the triangles with three 
wavy lines (possibly executed by a multi- 
ple brush) directly below (Pl. I, 6). An- 
other example has a clearly drawn wavy 
line pendent from the triangles and three 
more wavy lines directly below (PI. II, 7). 


* We find only two sherds at Samarra on which are 
painted dots or dashes; these examples display a zone 
of dots or dashes so placed on the vessel and so drawn 
as to seem an out-and-out painted imitation of the in- 
¢ised zone on similar pots. 


* Of. Herzfeld, op. cit., Abb. 40. No reconstruc- 
tion of this fragmentary sherd was attempted by 
Herzfeld; therefore, we have not included this motif 
in the repertoire of center designs (see p. 59, n. 32). 


These wavy lines may have been made 
with a multiple brush; they seem to be in 
more than coincidental phase, but the 
evidence is not conclusive. In the fringed 
version of this motif it may be interesting 
to note that in the Samarran style the 
usual group of three lines falls from the 
upper point of the zigzag where it joins 
the black triangles (Fig. 206). In Bag- 
houz we have a variation in that these 
three lines are drawn from the lower 
point of the zigzag (Fig. 207). Figure 209 
(or Pl. I, 4) is a single and strange varia- 
tion of this common fringed Samarran 
motif found at Baghouz. It also appears 
in the subsequent Halaf painted style. 

Inside waves are exclusively Baghouz 
(Figs. 210 and 211; also Pl. VII, 2, 3). 

Left-pointing chevrons (Fig. 224) do 
appear on the inside at Samarra. 

Caning and latticework are common 
(Figs. 227-33). 

Figure 235 seems to be the final out- 
come of the pinched meander. Here we no 
longer have meanders, but the appearance 
of the design is very similar to that of the 
completely closed meander, 1e., a fine 
zigzag line filled with hatched or black 
stripes alterrating with free spaces. (See 
meanders. ) 

Horizontal steps oy the inside (e.g., 
Fig. 238) are again, as on the outside, 
both typical of and apparently restricted 
to the type site. 

Meanders (Figs. 244 ff.) are found in 
great abundance at both Samarra and 
Baghouz. They are one of the most nu- 
merous, and perhaps the most diagnostic, 
single motif found. This is entirely com- 
patible with our analysis of Samarran de- 
sign. Meanders are the essence of all that 
is Samarran and either developed out of 
the predisposition toward compactness, — 
uniform color, and immobility or motivat- 
ed and strengthened. these tendencies. 
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The rectilinear meander motif is some- 
times modified, geometrically, toward the 
triangle (cf. Figs. 246 and 247). When the 
motif approaches the triangle, the oblique 
sides are usually drawn with a fine line in 
contrast with the broad horizontal line of 
the rest of the meander. This gives the 
appearance of a fine zigzag line and the 
triangle thus formed as filled in with al- 
ternate black and white stripes. 

Baghouz and Samarra leave their own 
fingerprints, as it were, on the meander 
motif. Baghouz often makes the upper 
and lower terminating lines of the zone 
of the same thickness as the meander line, 
while the Samarra meanders are inclosed 
with fine terminating lines. These fine 
lines make the meander stand out to great- 
er advantage. This distinction, together 
with the more meticulous painting of Sa- 
marra pottery, helps to give it a refine- 
ment not evident at Baghouz. 

The first three isolated elements in 
Figure 260 appear as integral units of the 
design. The remainder of the group have 
been classified by Herzfeld as pot marks. 

Inside center designs.—Representation- 
al motifs appear only on the Schiissel type 
of profile. These motifs are stylized but 
never abstracted beyond recognition as is 
the bukrania motif in Halaf. The women 
are simplified but &re complete and easily 
recognized as such. This holds true for 
the scorpion, fish, birds, and deer, the only 
motifs, other than geometrical, which ap- 
pear. 

The Schiissel type of vessel is sometimes 
decorated with a geometrical design of the 
same type as found on the footed bowls. 

It is usual to find a major zone termi- 
nated by a fringe of either straight or 
broken lines as the sole rim motif on the 
bowls wherein the center is decorated 
with representational motifs. The major 
zone itself may be a multiple zigzag or 


wave falling from diamonds. This dis. 
plays a nice sense of tying together the 
free open representational motifs to the 
more geometrical rim-banding. 

We might make the observation here 
that the contrary arrangement is followed 
as steadfastly in the rim band, or bands, 
encircling the center designs of geometri- 
cal motifs. These are never fringed and 
terminate in the straight clean line of the 
lowest zone. The space between the cen- 
ter design and the rim band is the same as 
that between the multiple zones of the 
rim. These rims usually have a major and 
from two to five subsidiary zones. 

The center design divides the bowl in 
two, three, four, five, six, or eight parts 
(Figs. 261 ff.). These are not handled as 
separate segments but are bound together 
into a whole unit. If there is movement, a 
counterclockwise direction seems to be 
preferred both in the arrangement of the 
representational objects and in the diree- 
tion of the swastika. The design of the 
swastika is a favorite either as a straight- 
out swastika, (e.g., Fig. 265), or decorated 
(e.g., Fig. 278), or as a structure for the 
representational motifs. For example, the 
women of Figure 280 form a swastika. 

The geometrical motifs of the footed 
bowls are usually elaborations, within a 
very limited repertoire, of two broad 
bands of design which cross in the center 
of the bow] dividing the “center” area in- 
to four equal parts. These bands are usu- 
ally filled with a single zone of negative 
quatrefoils or filled zigzags (Figs. 281-90). 
The quarters thus formed are invariably 
filled with three or four ladders following 
the sides of the cross. The small remaining 
portion of each quarter is filled with a tr- 
angle of caning. 

Footed bowls and oddities.—In Zone A of 
the footed bowls we have the only occur- 
rence of little squares arranged to form a 
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chevron. This design is not found on 
simple bowl forms except in Ninevite 1 
In Baghouz we have two sherds most cer- 
tainly parts of a footed bowl (for one ex- 
ample see Pl. II, 75). Neither of these 
sherds is decorated with the motifs used 
at the type site for this particular zone; 
but they are, nevertheless, typical Sa- 
marran motifs (e.g., Figs. 307 and 313). 
Some splayed lips were found at Sa- 
marra. They are decorated on the top 
edge with strokes of paint running either 
obliquely or at right angles to the rim. 
They differ from the normal Samarra 
ceramic in their decoration as well as in 
their profiles. This decoration consists of 
shallow looped swags (Figs. 318, 319). 
Miscellaneous.—At Baghouz we find a 
pot with an unusual design (Pl. IV, 11; 
Fig. 178). The profile, as nearly as we can 
tell from the photograph, which is our 
only evidence, also suggests something 
out of the ordinary strain. It appears to be 


an example of an exceedingly plump vessel 
with a very small mouth. Both profile and 
design are foreign to classical Samarran.*’ 


CONTIGUOUS ZONES 


Figures 322-34 show all combinations 
of the contiguous zones in the Samarra 
and Baghouz material now available to us. 


SELECTED TYPICAL ZONE COMBINATIONS 


Figures 335-40 show a selection of 
typical zone combinations. Figure 336 is 
the inside rim design of a Schiissel. Fig- 
ures 335 and 337 are inside rim designs 
from Fussschalen. The major zone always 
occupies the extreme outer position and 
contaims the meander design, either 


*’ Figure 186 shows what is the typical division of 
inside centers. The circular surface is divided into 
quarters by two black lines; the remaining quarters 
are filled in with black lines following and equally 
spaced from these lines, until the whole area is filled 
with ninety-degree V's meeting the rim. This design 
appears, however, on the outside of a Nap/f, covering 
the complete outer surface. 


hatched or plain, in the majority of cases. 
The subsidiary zones alternate upright 
and oblique motifs, or left oblique with 
right oblique motifs, or contain the same 
motif. Figure 338 is from a tiefer Topf, 
the major zone falling on the median 
body. Figure 339 is also from a tiefer Topj 
showing alternate zones. Figure 340 is 
from a Flasche mit hohem Hals; the top 
zone occupies the neck, the incised zone 
the shoulder, and the lower zone termi- 
nates above the median body. 


NONPAINTED DECORATION 


Incision is usually found on collared 
jars in a medium-sized zone placed high 
on the shoulder. An exception to this gen- 
eral rule is Herzfeld’s Abb. 198. Also ex- 
cepted are the rare cases where incision is 
found on the tiefe Tépfe. 

The incision (or impression) is in the 
form of short, usually oblique, dashes or 
dots so arranged as to form three or four 
complete bands of dashes or dots around 
the pot. Samarra and Baghouz pots of 
this type are very nearly identical. 

At both Samarra and Baghouz we find 
a single instance of incision in the form of 
chevrons. The Baghouz chevrons cross 
slightly at the intersection and have the 
additional peculiarity in that the termi- 
nating line of the zone, slightly below the 
chevrons, is an incised, rather than a 
painted, line. The chevron incision, at Sa- 
marra as well as at Baghauz, is followed 
by a large area of unpainted clay. In all 
other cases the incised zone is closely 
bound in by painted zones.** 

Incision and windows on footed bowls 
are the only methods other than paint 
used to decorate Samarran pottery. 


3* The use of incision as decoration is apparently 
common on the Nineveh Samarran examples (cf. 
AAA, Vol. XX, Pl. XXXVI, 16-23). McCown (op. 
cit., p. 35, n. 44) assumes that this ‘“‘un-Iranian inci- 
sion’’ on Samarran pottery may be due to contact 
with the incised wares of Ninevite 1. 
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SAMARRAN DESIGN AS A WHOLE, WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE AVAILABLE PAINTED 
POTTERY FROM SAMARRA, BAGHOUZ, AND 
NINEVEH, AND AN INDICATION OF THE 
OCCURRENCE OF PARALLEL MOTIFS AT 
THESE SITES 
Samarra design as a whole is meticu- 

lously painted with medium to fine brush 

strokes. Baghouz design, on the contrary, 
is often carelessly and clumsily applied. 

In regard to quantity as well as quality it 

may be said that not as much work is ex- 

pended on the painting of a Baghouz pot 
as that evident on a Samarra pot. 

These statements are evident when we 
observe such things as the care and pa- 
tience with which Samarra used two dif- 
ferent brushes of varying widths (see 
meanders) on the same design, the tend- 
ency to use smaller elements at Samarra, 
and that a great deal more “happens” on 
a Samarra pot. 

The Samarra potter seldom tried for 
quick or facile effects. His tradition seems 
to have been well defined from beginning 
to end, and the potter showed little desire 
to break from the rather narrow limits of 
that original tradition. The static quality 
of the design may very well be a reflection 
of the same attitude which caused the 
Samarra potter to prefer to copy a pre- 
existent and perfectly satisfactory design 
than to construct. new patterns. The tidi- 
ness of Samarra designs emphasizes the 
points made above; a copy tends to be 
neater and more static than a work which 
is the result of original thinking. 

This may, perhaps, also be the clue to 
the lack of wavy lines. There seems to 
have been little freshness, vigor, or free- 
dom in the origins of the tradition; and 
the copying instinct that perpetuated it 
served to emphasize rather than to dimin- 
ish this repetitious, meticulous, static 
quality. 


In regard to the preceding hypotheses 
we must keep in mind that the limited 
range of ideas and the uniform style of 
handling them may only indicate that the 
pottery was all executed in a very short 
period of time. Nevertheless, we may say 
that even this short period was charac. 
terized by a greater desire for neat execu- 
tion than for spontaneous or original 
thinking.*® 

The above statements may also be ap- 
plied to Baghouz, though perhaps not 
quite so strongly; for about one-third of 
our sherds from Baghouz are so like those 
of Samarra as to seem more imports than 
merely pots of similar design. The remain- 
ing two-thirds of the Baghouz sherds have 
motifs typical of the Samarran painted 
style but the execution of these motifs 
lacks the deliberation evinced at Samarra. 

Although Nineveh sherds have been 
studied exclusively from drawings, we 
may say (if we believe, as we do, that 
these drawings are accurate copies) that 
here also, although the Samarran motifs 
are found, they are handled in a typically 
Ninevite way. Nineveh sherds display 
even less accuracy than Baghouz sherds. 

As a summary we may say that Sa 
marra pots are as a whole very tidy-look- 
ing and may be considered much more 
competent ceramic productions than those 
found at the other sites mentioned, while 
it is the Samarran motifs which are more 
common at Baghouz and Nineveh than 
the crisp and deliberate execution of these 
motifs as found at the type site. 

The outside motifs which are found at 
Baghouz and Ninevite 2b as well as at 
Samarra, are the steps (Fig. 22); the s 
steps (Figs. 39, 40); the impaled zigzags 

*° (On the basis of the consistency and uniformity 
of the Samarran style, I suggested to Miss Tulane 
that she might hazard a guess as to whether these 
painted pots were primarily the product of one ex- 
panded family group or of a small band of craftsmen. 


She does not find herself prepared to hazard the guess 
on the basis of available information.—R. J. B.) 
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or contiguous zones of chevrons (Fig. 52); 
the E’s (Figs. 53-55); the grouped out-of- 
phase zigzags (Fig. 119); and the most 
common and typically Samarran motif of 
hourglasses or pegs (Fig. 63). 

The inside motifs found at all sites are 
the black triangles with pendent fringed 
ngzags (Fig. 206); the usual hourglasses 
and pegs (Fig. 228); and the fnnge (Fig. 
193). The last is not a good design to use 
to link Baghouz and Ninevite 26 with Sa- 
marra, as it is one of the simple motifs 
common to most painted assemblages. 

Baghouz and Ninevite 2b have three 
motifs not found at Samarra: the single 
zone of pegs (Fig. 19),*° the single out-of- 
phase zigzag (Fig. 110), and a latticework 
checkerboard (Fig. 142). 

Samarra and Ninevite 2b share the im- 
paled zigzag (Fig. 51), the heavy single 
zigzag (Fig. 75), and alternating lattice- 
work hourglasses and butterflies (Fig. 115), 


It now remains to consider what we 
know of the role of the Samarran type of 
material in Near Eastern prehistory. We 
have already remarked that Samarran, as 
now known, is neither a “culture” nor an 
assemblage but little more than a style of 
painted pottery.“ 

‘© Herzfeld shows this on his reconstruction of the 
Pussschalen, but no sherd drawing or photograph sub- 
Stantiates this. 

“ As well as the flints and the use of mud-bricks, 
which we have assumed to be in context with the 
painted pottery at Baghouz, we have a few items from 
Samarra itself for which Herzfeld claims contem- 
poraneity with the pottery (cf. Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 
1-5). These Samarra objects are beads, cupreous 
metal objects, and stone bowls, evidently Beigaben in 
graves with Samarran type pottery. They cannot be 
categorically accepted owing to the following facts: 
(1) the graves in which they occur are almost immedi- 
ately overlayed by Arab materials and (2) an iron tool 
appears in one of the groups, and this tool especially, 
as well as the cupreous bowls, would seem technologi- 
cally far teo advanced to have context in this early 
range, on the basis of comparison with known mate- 
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none of which is found in the same form 
at Baghouz. 

Samarra and Ninevite 2b both have 
double zones of hourglasses (Fig. 227) on 
the inside. 

Samarra and Baghouz have about 
twenty-five identical motifs, too numer- 
ous to list, but which may easily be found 
by glancing at the repertoire. The most 
diagnostic motifs are perhaps the various 
types of vertical steps (Figs. 20-23, 33); 
the caning (e.g., Figs. 60, 61, 69, 73); the 
decorated zigzags (Figs. 77 ff.); the mean- 
ders (Figs. 129 ff.); and the impaled chev- 
rons (Fig. 47). The last is also found in 
Ninevite 1. 

Baghouz and Ninevite 1 share an in- 
teresting and strange design combination 
(Fig. 331; contiguous zones). 

We realize that further excavation and 
increase in bulk of material might alter 
the above picture. 


The relative chronological position of 
the Samarran painted style, we believe, 
can be fixed with a fair degree of accuracy 
in the series of early village horizons in 
Western Asia.*? The available Paleolithic 
and Mesolithic materials of Western Asia 


rials which are approximately contemporary with Sa- 
marran painted pottery. We do not believe, on the 
other hand, that this material can be categorically dis- 
missed. If we consider the very limited bulk of ap- 
proximately contemporary material now in hand, the 
limited areas exposed in excavating it, and the fact 
that the Herzfeld material comes from a cemetery 
(the only known contemporary example in Western 
Asia), the technological argument remains a negative 
one. If the objects in question from the type site are 
actually Beigaben, they may be richer than ordinary 
town site material. No useful nonceramic material is 
yet available from Ninevite 2b. 


“Cf. Table 1. The position we suggest is not a 
new one (cf. McCown, op. cit., esp. Table II; also his 
article in J NES, I [1942], 449, Table 2). I follow the 
same position in my forthcoming ‘‘S.A.O.C.,"" No. 25. 
—A. L. P. 
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seem to be separated from the earliest 
traces of village cultures by a marked gap, 
the only possible exception being in Pales- 
tine. This gap certainly shows from a 
technological point of view, and we have 
no real geochronology. At the end of the 
gap in our present knowledge begins vil- 
lage material of the Siyalk I and Bakun B 
types in Iran and of the ‘Amuq (the Plain 
of Antioch), Mersin, Sakje Geuze, Ras 
Shamra V, etc., type in northwest Syria 
and Cilicia.** These earliest known village 
materials are technologically advanced 
over what we should assume to be really 
formative ‘‘Neolithic” material.‘ There 
are already copper tools in Siyalk I and 
hints of copper (not tools) in the earliest 
‘Amugq exposures. Studies either available 
or now in progress indicate that the early 
assemblages of Iran and Syro-Cilicia be- 
long to material cultures of a fair degree 
of substance and distinctness. McCown 


«3 While we cannot take the time to demonstrate 
it here, all indications are that the above assemblages 
appeared as early as the range of approximately Jeri- 
cho LX in Palestine and the Tasian (and Fayoum— 
Merimdeh) in Egypt, which seem to be the earliest 
knowr village culture horizons in their respective 
areas 


441 use ‘“‘Neolithic’’ in Childe’s sense (cf. his Man 
Makes Himself (1939]). Although it is much a matter 
of personal opinion, I should differ from Childe (ibid., 
p. 77) in his implication that the Natufian of Palestine 
may be Neolithic. It actually satisfies few of Childe’s 
criteria for the Neolithic type of economy. It has only 
the domesticated dog, it has sickles (but, as I believe 
T. D. McCown first pointed out, these imply reaping 
but not necessarily planting), and it has neither pot- 
tery nor suggestions of a stable domestic architecture. 
It seems at best a late Mesolithic type of material 
culture. The point to be made here is that there must 
be a stage not yet found in the Near East, technologi- 
cally intermediate between such an assemblage as the 
Natufian and the assemblages of the earliest known 
village cultures. (Perhaps we miss something vaguely 
parallel with the later Cochise ranges in the American 
Southwest [cf. Haury, ‘‘A Possible Cochise-Mogollon- 
Hohokam Sequence,”’ Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., LX XXVI, 
No. 2 (1943), 260 ff.].) Such ranges would be where we 
should expect the technological beginnings of a Neo- 
lithic economy, the “formative’’ or ‘“‘elemental Neo- 
lithic,’’ mentioned above. I believe that they are now 
lacking, and I think all of our earliest known village 
materials (i.e., Siyalk I, Bakun B2, Ninevite 1, ‘Amuq 
A, Jericho LX, and the Tasian) are late Neolithic at 
best, and some are even more advanced. Hence the 
gap in our present knowledge is postulated.—R. J. B. 


has been able to show two separate strains 
in earliest known Iran, and it is now clear 
that there is considerable substance to the 
“pre-Halaf”’ assemblage of Syro-Cilicia as 
typified by ‘Amuq Phases A-B.* 

In the Mosul area of northern Iraq, ma- 
terial from the base of a narrow test pit at 
Nineveh, called Ninevite I, gives ceramic 
indication of being almost as early as any 
of the three assemblages mentioned 
above.* On the other hand, it is not yet 
certain whether the Ninevite 1 assemblage 
represents a distinct material culture or is 
a blended assemblage, with elements bor- 
rowed from southwestern(?) Iran, on the 
one hand, and from the Syro-Cilician area, 
on the other.* 

The sequence at Nineveh, as now avail- 
able and understood, seems to» progress 
without unconformity from Ninevite 1 
through Ninevite 2, which is divided into 
three parts, a, b, and c. The ceramic ele- 
ment which McCown believes originated 
in Iran** appears first as a trace in Nine- 
vite 1,*° is not much more substantial in 


* McCown, “S.A.0.C.,"" No. 23. It will be con- 
venient here if I suggest the new terminology which 
will be used in the final Syrian Expedition reports. In 
our previous reports (AJA, XLI [1937], 10-11; 
“O.1.P.,"" XLVIII, 6-7) Tell Judaidah finds were used 
as the basis for the chronological terminology and 
were divided into periods from I to XIV. However, it 
was clear that there was at least a typological, if nota 
stratigraphic, unconformity between Periods XIII 
and XIV. Later excavations, especially on Tell 
Kurdu, proved this point. It is now possible to sepa- 
rate ‘‘Judaidah XIV"’ into two phases, called ‘Amuq 
A and B. Following these come ‘Amuq Phases C-E, 
which were not found stratified on Tell Judaidah al- 
though traces of the Phase C—E assemblages were 
present in the mixed range called ‘* ‘Provincial’ and 
‘true’ Tell al-Halaf’’ in the old tables. ‘‘Judaidah 
XIII" is ‘Amugq F in the new terminology, and so on 
(cf. Table 1 below).—R. J. B. 

“Cf. AAA, Vol. XX, Pl. LXXIII. 

‘7 In a recent cable to Professor Frankfort, Mr. 
Seton Lloyd of the Iraq Directorate of Antiquities an- 
nounced that he had recently excavated a site with 
considerable depth of material which he considered to 
be of Ninevite 1 type. No further information has 
yet arrived. I treat the available Ninevite 1 material 
in more detail in my forthcoming “‘S.A.0.C.,"’ No. 25. 
—A. L. P. 

48 Cf. “‘S.A.0.C.,"" No. 23, esp. pp. 35 ff. 


49 AAA, Vol. XX, Pl. XXXV, esp. 2, 9, and 13. 
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Ninevite 2a,°° but becomes the charac- 
teristic ceramic of Ninevite 2b and con- 
tinues into Ninevite 2c (where Halaf 
sherds appear). In actual fact, the pecul- 
iar style of pottery decoration which the 
Nineveh sherds exhibit has not yet been 
isolated in exactly parallel variety in Iran 


adequate indication of the relative chrono- 
logical position of the Samarran painted 
style. Herzfeld discovered a complete pot 
and several sherds of Halaf painted pot- 
tery at the type site and recognized them 
as being inconsistent with his main 
group.** At best, this small strain of Halaf 


TABLE 1* 


A SuaGestep SEQUENCE OF THE EARLIEST VILLAGE 
Horizons From Syro-Cizicia To [RAN 


= KAMABUR 


1RAQ 


SWIRAN = NEC. /RAN 


BA 


| 
£ 


TRANSITIONAL | 


HALA -UBAID 


BAGHOUZ 


? 


GAP 


N /RAQ URUE 
(VAR/ANT) 


— WORTH /RAQ.| NORTH 
VBA/D VBAID 


TRANSITIONAL 
HAL AF -UBAR/D 
2 — 
HALAF 
SAMARRA 


(win 2 
NWIN/IVITE 


4N PRESENT KNOWLEDGE 


IZ 


1) 
S/YALK TT 


(svsA 2) 


BAKUN A 


S/YALK IT 
(CHA SHMAH 
CU 


SAKUN 


SIYALE 


MIESOLITHIC HORIZONS 


* This table cannot be defended in full here, and the reader is advised (for his own good) to treat it as most 
tentative. The Iranian sequence follows McCown, “‘S.A.O.C.,"" No. 23, Table II. Dr. Perkins and I will de- 
fend the rest of the table elsewhere, with documentation. The arrows with which the scheme is provided sug- 
gest ‘“‘influences."’ It may be noted here in passing that Cilicia proper begins in the range of ‘Amugq A (Le., 
Mersin ‘‘Neolithic’’) and proceeds, after a gap of some length, to become quite localized and to reflect the East 
only faintly. For the ‘Amuq phases in relation to the old “‘Judaidah"’ nomenclature cf. n. 45 above.—R. J. B. 


itself, but we believe, with McCown,” 
that the stimulus was from Iran. 

As already mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to this study, it will be clear that this 
“Iranian-inspired”’ pottery of Ninevite 
2b is the Samarran painted ware with 
which we are concerned (hence its inclu- 
sion in the repertoire). Unfortunately, 
neither Baghouz nor Samarra itself gives 


“Of. ibid., esp. Pl. XX XVII. 

"Of. ibid., Pls. XXXVIII-XL. 

JNES, I (1942), 437-38. 

® And in Ninevite 1, 2a, and 2c as qualified above. 


at Samarra would indicate at least partial 
contemporaneity of the two styles, but it 
could also be fairly argued in this case 
that the Halaf pieces were out of context 
and could thus not be used with certainty 
to fix the relative position of Samarra. 
We believe, however, that the relative 
chronological position of the Samarran 
painted style was established in a general 
way by the test pit at Nineveh (as it is 
available and understood). According to 


54 Op. cit., pp. 92-94. 
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the Nineveh evidence, the Samarran 
painted style was being produced in north- 
ern Iraq appreciably before the appear- 
ance of Halaf painted pottery, which first 
appears in Ninevite 2c. This accounts for 
a certain period of contemporaneity of the 
Samarran and Halaf painted styles, as 
might be indicated by Herzfeld’s rare 
Halaf strain at the site of Samarra itself. 
Thus it seems reasonably clear to us, 
mainly on the present Nineveh evidence, 
that the Samarran painted style preceded 
that of the Halaf type in northern Iraq. 
Later on the two came to be produced 
simultaneously. 

A great deal of confusion has existed in 
the past and, unfortunately, still persists 
as to exactly what is to be called “Samarra 
pottery.”” We trust that our repertoire will 
correct this state of affairs. One hears a 
good deal about “Samarra ware,” a term 
which apparently has reference to the 
technical qualities of the fabric, since it is 
applied (chiefly by Mallowan and Speiser) 
to pottery which does not bear Samarran 
type design. We do not accept such iden- 
tifications of “Samarra ware’’ here, first, 
because the fabric actually found at Sa- 
marra has not yet been adequately de- 
scribed® and, second, because we do not 
believe many of the dissimilar shapes and 
designs offered as “Samarra ware”’ fall 
within the normal range of variation of 
the Samarran painted style which we have 
defined. There is an erroneous assump- 
tion, in the general conception of early 
North Mesopotamian painted wares, that 
all Halaf pottery has a glaze-like finish 
and therefore that all matt-painted pieces 
must belong to some other pottery style. 


5s For Ninevite 2c cf. AAA, Vol. XX, Pls. XLII 
(Halaf) and XLIV (Samarra). In Ninevite 26 I should 
only account for one published sherd as possibly Halaf 
(cf. ibid., Pl. XX XVIII, 22).—A. L. P. 


‘* We hope that Dr. Matson’s work on the Ba- 
ghouz sherds and the sherds from Samarra available to 
him may remedy this matter (cf. p. 51, n. 12, above). 
Herzfeld's description (op. cit., pp. 6-7) is not suffi- 
ciently objective for general use if the term ‘‘Samar- 
ra ware’’ is to have an objective meaning. 


a 
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To our minds, the most truly diagnostic 
criterion of Samarran pottery available is 
the design, both in elements and in syn- 
tax; to a lesser degree the forms may be 
characteristic. We feel that we now have 
available a fair-sized body of mutually 
consistent painted pottery from relatively 
uncontaminated contexts.’ It is on the 
basis of these particular occurrences— 
Samarra, Ninevite 2b, and Baghouz—that 
we define the Samarran painted pottery 
repertoire. If any given pottery of claimed 
“Samarra’’ type does not correspond to 
this repertoire, we are suspicious of it. 

The amazing consistency of the greater 
part of the material from Samarra, Ba- 
ghouz, and Ninevite 2b has caused us to 
consider that material as a unit, with 
some understandable local variation. The 
totality of the ceramic products from 
those three places is, therefore, what we 
have termed the Samarran style, and it is 
this which comprises the repertoire of our 
chart. After studying the publications of 
other sites, we find only one significant™ 
motif in the entire area of northern Iraq, 
northern Syria, and Cilicia which seems to 
belong to the Samarran group—the zones 
of “bamboo pegs” from Arpachiyah which 
are common also at Nineveh.*® Sherds of 
the Samarran type (as yet unpublished) 
also occur at Tepe Shenshi near Mosul, 
where a sondage was made by the Oriental 
Institute’s Lraq Expedition. 

Motifs at Arpachiyah and other sites 
which seem related to the Samarran and 
probably derived from it are outside the 
scope of this inquiry.*°° We may confine 


5’ By “relatively uncontaminated "'we mean con- 
texts which yielded either no other elements in their 
available bulks or, as at Samarra itself, only a few very 
obvious “‘imports’’' which were recognized as dis 
tinct. 


‘8T.e., ignoring plain bands, crosshatchings, un- 
associated wavy bands, etc. 


8° Cf. Irag., Vol. Il (London, 1935), Fig. 77: 18, 
21, 22; ef. also above, Fig. 62. 


60 They will be discussed, together with the wider 
chronological implications of Samarra, in my forth- 
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ourselves here to the statement that such 
derivatives of Samarran pottery occur, ac- 
ording to our belief, at Arpachiyah, 
Chagar Bazar, Sakje Geuze, and Tell 
Judaidah, and possibly in the Sinjar area, 
on the Balikh, and at Carchemish. 

We should perhaps here state explicitly 
that the so-called ‘‘Samarra pottery” in 
the Ubaid levels at Tepe Gawra is not, in 
wur opinion, Samarran or a derivative of 
it." None of the Gawra pottery in this 
range of levels which has been seen by the 
writers, either in publication or in the 
Philadelphia collections, bears any re- 
emblance to the Samarran style of design 
and shape.” Following our definition ,we 
exclude all the Gawra material from our 
Samarran group. 

The distribution of Samarran pottery 
and Samarran-influenced pottery may be 
summarized as follows. Samarran pottery 
appears at the type site near Baghdad, up 
the Tigris at several sites in the Mosul 
area (Nineveh, Arpachiyah, and Shenshi), 
and at Baghouz on the Lower Euphrates 
near Mari. Its derivative forms appear on 
the Khabur, possibly in the Sinjar dis- 
trict and on the Balikh, and stretch to the 
Plain of Antioch and the Taurus foot- 
hills. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
ized that this distribution is not to be 
considered a “‘Samarran culture province”’ 


—not only because the evidence is limited 
to one element of the material culture but 
also because of the extreme scarcity of 
that evidence. Particularly is this true of 
the western occurrences; two sherds pos- 
sibly derived from the Samarran at Sakje 
Geuze and three at Tell Judaidah (plus 
the more remote possibilities of occur- 
rences at Carchemish) comprise the total 
evidence for Samarran influenced pottery 
west of the Euphrates. That even these 
few pieces appear is significant, testifying 
to an export trade of some sort which in- 
fluenced the local potters.** This spread of 
the Samarran influence on pottery paint- 
ing probably coincides with a westward 
expansion of the Halaf culture, for all the 
sites mentioned have the Samarran-like 
pieces in a Halaf context (at Judaidah the 
sherds appear in a mixed range)- 

In conclusion it may be reiterated that 
there is now a sufficient body of material 
to enable us to make fairly definitive dis-. 
tinctions as to what is and what is not 
Samarran pottery, based on the design 
repertoire and syntax of design elements. 
This should be of significance in assisting 
us to avoid in the future such confusion 
of terminology as has been sometimes 
noticeable in the past. We naturally 
await, with great interest, the description 
of a full Samarran assemblage. 


VI. APPENDIX. OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM USED IN 
CLASSIFYING THE SAMARRAN MOTIFS 


EDNA TULANE 


The problem has been to present as concise- 
ly and logically as possible a repertoire of all 
Samarran motifs. No provision has been made 
in that repertoire to show typical pot forms 


coming “*S.A.O.C.,"" No. 25, on the comparative 
Stratigraphy of the prehistoric cultures of Iraq.— 
A. L. P. 

"Cf. Asia, XX XVIII (September, 1938), 536-43; 
BASOR, No, 66 (1937), p. 16. 


® Dr. Speiser has kindly informed me that he 
Means by ‘‘Samarra-ware™’ a fabric which has no slip 


and the designs likely to occur on them. Brief 
mention of the more obvious of these relation- 
ships between form of pot and motif will ap- 
pear in the text under the discussion of ‘‘Se- 


and a monochrome painted decoration; by this defi- 
nition much of the early Halaf pottery and almost all 
of the Ubaid pottery might be included within the 
category of L. P. 


*? None of these sherds seems sufficiently ‘‘classic’’ 
in type to be considered an actual export from what 
we may term the “‘Samarran sites.""——A. L. P. 
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lected Typical Zone Combinations.” The rep- 
ertoire proper takes cognizance only of the base 
of the footed bowl as a separate group. 

The main divisions in the repertoire, then, 
are: (1) outside and (2) inside designs, (3) cen- 
ter designs, which cover the floor of the bowl 
and have their own division of space separating 
them from the inside rim designs, (4) a group 
showing motifs on the bases of footed bowls, 
and (5) motifs on other miscellaneous forms 
which do not easily fall into the groups already 
named (e.g., handles, splayed rims, ete.) 

Lifting the motifs in this way from their 
context would give an incomplete picture of 
Samarran design as a whole. We have there- 
fore chosen a few typical zone arrangements to 
supplement the impression already formed. 
These arrangements are actually as telltale an 
indication of Samarran design as any single 
motif mentioned. The Samarran painted style 
has several examples of contiguous zones, 
which are shown as a group (Figs. 322-34), 
and other typical zone combinations (Figs. 
335-40). 

Finally is shown (Figs. 341-43) Samarran 
decoration achieved by other than painted 
means. This consists exclusively of (1) impres- 
sion or incision and (2) small diamond or tri- 
angular windows of footed bowls. 

The inside and outside motifs were arranged 
according to the following scheme :* 


A. Bands 
1. Single 
2. Composite 1, 2 
B. Suspended elements 
1. Fringes of lines 
a) No band 
b) Band above 


6: We have used the same scheme to arrange other 
painted pottery (cf. p. 57, n. 27). Those portions of 
the scheme applicable to Samarran painted pottery 
are outlined below. 

If a single design was found in the Samarran paint- 
ed style, the complete outline of the division to which 
it belonged was included. This is necessary in order to 
understand the position of that motif in relation to the 
repertoire as a whole. For this reason it will be found 
that several of the headings in the outline describe 
motifs not as yet found in the Samarran painted 
style. (E.g., under “‘C. Zones of vertical motifs’’ we 
find bars used both continuously and as interrupters. 
We have not yet found ‘‘filled-in’’ or “‘modified"’ bars, 
or decorated bars used as interrupters; yet, because 
we did find bars used continuously or as interrupters, 
the complete outline of bars has been included. This 


(1) Touching band 
(2) Free 
c) Band below 
. Steps 
. Zigzags 
a) Single 
(1) Linear 
(2) Filled-in 
(3) Decorated 
(4) Modified 
b) Composite 
(1) In phase 
ta) Linear 
(b) Filled-in 
(c) Decorated 
(d) Modified 
(2) Out of phase 
(a) Linear 3 
(6) Filled-in 
(c) Decorated 4 
(d) Modified 
. Wavy lines 
a) Single 
b) Composite 
(1) In phase 5 
(2) Out of phase 
. Swags 
a) Single 6 
b) Composite 
(1) In phase 7 
(2) Out of phase 
C. Zones of vertical motifs 
1. Bars 
a) Continuous 
(1) Linear 8, 9, 10 
(2) Filled-in 
(3) Decorated 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
(4) Modified 


does not imply that we expect a design such as “‘filled- 
in"’ bars to be found, but merely that we wish to pre- 
sent the system in enough detail so that the logic of 
various positions of motifs may be understood.) 

Although the system is not entirely complete, a 
herein given, the main and subsidiary divisions are all 
in proper order. 

To facilitate an understanding of the terminology 
in relation to the actual motifs, figure numbers of the 
outside rim motifs appear in the outline of the reper- 
toire. 

In the majority of cases the motifs fall into one 
logical position. In a few cases they could logically 
fall into more than one position, e.g., Fig. 52. In such 
cases, the decision as to where they should be placed 
was arbitrary. 


2 
3 
3 
= 
4 
D. 
a 
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b) Interrupters 
(1) Linear 16, 17, 18 
(2) Filled-in 
(3) Decorated 
(4) Modified 
2. Pegs 19 
3. Steps 
a) Split 20, 21 
b) Offset 
(1) Isolated 
(a) Double 
i) Linear 
ii) Filled-in 22, 23, 24 
iii) Decorated 25, 26 
iv) Modified 
(6) Multiple 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 
(2) Touching 
(a) Double 
i) Linear 
ii) Filled-in 
iii) Decorated 
iv) Modified 
(6) Multiple 
c) Linked 
(1) Isolated 
(a) Linear 
(6) Filled-in 32 
(c) Decorated 
(d) Modified 
(2) Touching 
(a) Linear 
(6) Filled-in 33, 34 
(c) Decorated 35 
(d) Modified 36 
d) Linear 37, 38 
e) 
(1) Touching band 39, 40, 41 
(2) Free 42 
. Chevrons 
a) Plain 
(1) Continuous 43, 44 
(2) Interrupters 45 
b) Impaled 46, 47 
c) Mixed 48 
. Zigzags 
a) Plain 49, 50 
b) Impaled 51, 52 
6. Wavy 3’s 53-56 
D. Caning and lattice work 57-74 
E. Zones of horizontal motifs 


1. Zigzags 


a) Single 
(1) Linear 75 
(2) Filled-in 76 
(3) Decorated 77-85 
(4) Modified 
b) Composite 
(1) In phase 
(a) Simple 
i) Whole 
a) Linear 
(1) Uniform 86-87 
(2) Uneven 88 
6) Filled-in 
c) Decorated 89 
d) Modified 
ii) Truncated 
a) Linear 90-94 
b) Filled-in 
c) Decorated 95-98 
d) Modified 
(6) Grouped 
i) Whole 
a) Linear 99 
b) Filled-in 100 
c) Decorated 
d) Modified 
ii) Truncated 
a) Linear 
b) Filled-in 101-4 
c) Decorated 105-9 
d) Modified 
(2) Out of phase 
(a) Simple 
i) Whole 
a) Linear 110-13 
b) Filled-in 114-15 
c) Decorated 116 
d) Modified 
ii) Truncated 
a) Linear 117-18 
b) Filled-in 
c) Decorated 
d) Modified 
(6) Grouped 119-21 


2. Waves 


a) Single 122 

b) Composite 

c) In phase 

d) Out of phase 123 
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3. Steps (1) Solid 
a) Simple (a) Linear 143 
(1) Linear 124-25 (6) Filled-in 
(2) Filled-in (ec) Decorated 144-45 
(3) Decorated 126 (d) Modified 
(4) Modified 127 (2) Hatched 
b) Grouped (a) Linear 146 
(1) Linear (6) Fiiled-in 
(2) Filled-in (c) Decorated 147-48 
(3) Decorated (Linear with odd interrupter) 
(4) Modified 149-50 
4. Meanders b) Out of phase 
a) Single (1) Diamonds 151 
(1) Linear 128 (2) Triangles 152 
(2) Filled-in (3) Miscellaneous 153 
(3) Decorated 2. Waves 
(4) Modified a) Inphase 154 
b) Composite b) Out of phase 155 
(1) In phase 3. Meanders 
(a) Whole a) Single 
i) Linear 129 (1) Linear 
ii) Filled-in 130 (2) Filled-in 
iii) Decorated (3) Decorated 156 
iv) Modified 131-37 (4) Modified 
(6) Truncated 138 b) Composite 
(2) Out of phase (1) In phase 
(a) Linear (a) Linear 
(b) Filled-in (b) Filled-in 
(c) Decorated (c) Decorated 
(d) Modified (d) Modified 
5. Squares (2) Out of phase 
a) Single zone (a) Linear 
(1) Without interrupters (b) Filled-in 
(a) Linear 139 (c) Decorated 
(6) Filled-in (d) Modified 
(c) Decorated 140 4. Squares 
(d) Modified a) Single zone 
(2) With interrupters (1) Without interrupters 
(a) Linear (2) With interrupters 157-60 
(6) Filled-in 5. Miscellaneous 
(c) Decorated 141 a) Single zone 161-63 
(d) Modified b) Multiple zone 164 
b) Multiple zone G. Mixed zones 165-71 
(1) Linear H. Isolated elements 172-77 
(2) Filled-in 142 I. Miscellaneous 178-87 
(3) Decorated 
(4) Modified Inside centers are first divided on the basis 
F. Negative design of twofold, threefold, etc., division of the cirele; 
1. Zigzags and within those divisions designs are arranged 


a) In phase alphabetically according to the motif drawn. 
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A REPERTOIRE OF THE AVAILABLE MOTIFS IN THE 
SAMARRAN PAINTED STYLE* 


OUTSIDE RIM MOTIFS 


rupter) 


Suspended elements 
zigzags 


* A 


0) 
7 
Zones of vertical motifs 
bars 
8 S,B 
e basis 
circle; 
ranged * The numbers on the left of the motifs are the figure numbers, which run consecutively. The 


letters on the right of the motifs denote the sites (B = Baghouz, S = Samarra, N = Nineveh, with 
awn. levels) where the motifs appeared. The drawings do not conform to a set scale. 


4 
Band and bands | 
9 8,B 
— 10 
2 | 
11 EEEE S,B 
12 
N2b THE 
wavy lines 7 
swags 
| 
6 


18 g 30 S,N2b, Nee 
19 


B,N2b In Samarra this 
motif is found 


— only on the ped- 


estal of a foot- 
ed bowl. 

20 


S,B,N2b 
23 S,B 


33 8,8 
3h s 
N2b MD <y 
Y 
36 Ss 
37 Neb 
27 N2b 38 S 
28 S,N2b oss 
39 S,N2b 
| ho B 


Ree 50 222222222 5,3,N2b 


wavy 3's 


chevrons 


43 >>» S,B,N2b,N2c 
B,N2c 


Caning and latticework 


s 


48 B 


Taken from a 
very indistinct 
photograph. 


zigzags 


SSSSSSSS 
4g SES 

Baghouz has 

q pegs in the 
50 S lowest zone. 

62 N2b 

5] 44444444 S,N2b 


see AAA, pl. XXXVIII, 17. 


? 
Dp» N2b, N2c 
59 


S,B,N2b Th B 


Zones of horizontal motifs 
zigzags 


S,B 
Also three rows 

of diamonds at 
Baghouz and four 

at Samarra. 


Probably painted 


with fugitive 
orange paint such 
72 s as is found on 


some Baghouz 
sherds. 


S,B 


66 B,N2b 

68 
LAY . 
69 DRG 
a3 


85 


S,B 


Three zigzags in 
phase at both Sa- 
marra and Baghouz 
and as many as 
four at Samarra. 


S,B 
Five and seven 
lines at Samarra. 
The seven-line ex- 
ample is not band- 
ed at the top. 


Examples with l, 
2; 4, 10, 
and 12 separating 
lines at Baghouz. 


Also with three 
or four separa- 
tors. 
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Also as many as 
three and four 


horizontal 
strokes. 
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Also four hori- 
zontal strokes. 
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meanders 


128 a, @ N2b,N2c 


S,B 
Also three or 
four meanders at 

2b , N2e Samarra and three 
at Baghouz. At 
Samarra the bands 
inclosing the me- 
anders are always 
fine lines. At 
Baghouz they are 
often of the same 
thickness as the 
meander lines. 


At Samarra this 140 S 


motif is appar- Design uncertain. 
ently drawn also 
with (1) both 


points of lower 
meander touching 
upper meander; 141 B 
(2) both points 
142 B,N2b 


free. 
Two rather than 
three rows in Neb. 
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The amount of 
caning in the 
triangles var- 
ies consider- 


Appears in one 
tone also. 
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Suspended elements 
fringes of lines 
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Zones of vertical motifs 
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Wi Caning and latticework 
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233 | Ss 


Zones of horizontal motifs 
zigzags 


Also one hori- 
zontal stroke. 
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241 


243 


meanders 


Also five and six 
meanders at Samar- 


ra and five at 


Baghouz. In the 


example of six 


meanders at Samar- 
ra it appears as 


though the top 
zone may be 


This example is 


sometimes drawn 
as free at both 


points. Also ex- 


amples of three 


and four meanders 
are found. These 


are always free 
at both points. 


Three hatched me- 
anders are found 


at Baghouz. 


obliquely hatched. 
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miscellaneous 
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Isolated elements 
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"Deer" 
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Threefold division 
Birds 
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Fourfold division 
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Related to the 
basic deer de- 
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Fourfold division of "cross" 
designs, classified on the ba- 


sis of the motif which appears 
in the cross 
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Fivefold division 
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Eightfold division 
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Sixfold division designs 
classified according to 
major motifs Miscellaneous division 
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PEDESTAL OF FOOTED BOWLS AND OTHER SECONDARY FEATURES 


Pedestals 
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Secondary features 
Handles 
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Porrery FRoM BaGuouz. Scare: Nos. 1-4, 1:3; Nos. 5-8, 1:5 
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PLATE VI 


Porrery FROM BaGHovz. ScaLe APPROXIMATELY 1:2 


Nos. 3, 4, and @ are rephotographed from the field photographs 
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Porrery FROM BaGHouz. ScaLe APPROXIMATELY 1:2 
Nos. J and 4 are rephotographed from the field photographs 
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PLATE VIII 


Fuints FRoM BaGuouz Now 1n Cuicago). Scare 2:5 
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